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FACT AN D COMMER T 





by fewe UNIVERSITY is going to do what the Federa- 
tion of Arts through the Metropolitan and other 
museums have been doing in a limited way. They are 

going to put art on wheels and ‘send exhibits 
ARTON _ of antique furniture and furnishings all over 
WHEELS the country as part of the educational work, 

a service that has been made possible 
through the generosity of Francis P. Garvan, who for 
twenty years has been collecting antiques, and among 
amateurs and dealers is supposed to have one of the 
finest collections in America, representing an invest- 
ment running into over $1,500,000. 

Mr. Garvan has given most of his collection to 
Yale University for the endowment of the Mabel 
Brady Garvan Foundation. Moreover, he provides 
funds for curators and for the maintenance of the col- 
lection and for the expense of making traveling exhi- 
bitions for service in communities way beyond Yale’s 
walls and for lectures and for research in the matter 
of the arts and crafts of early America. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


The collection includes not only furniture and 
fabrics of a primitive type, but pewter and silver and 
glassware and prints. 

“Art on wheels” was the term employed by Mr. 
Garvan in describing the plans of the Foundation. 
“There are millions upon millions of dollars worth of 
beautiful things,” said he, “in private residences and 
museums or institutions and very few people ever see 
them. Circulating libraries bring good books to every- 
body who wants to read them, so why not start the art 
of the country into circulation where it can be seen in 
remote sections, because most of the historic examples 
are now owned and exhibited almost exclusively on 
the Atlantic seaboard.” 

Of course the South has many old mansions that 
are filled with beautiful things, and Mr. Ford is doing 
wonderful work, and there are museums in the large 
western cities that are well equipped, but there are 
thousands of small towns that don’t know the subject 
excepting as they read of it. While the idea of cir- 
culating these exhibits into the small towns is by no 
means new, it is decidedly new to have a fund back 
of the idea that will make it practical. 
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The Institute of American Arts and Crafts is a 
fine gesture of patriotic feeling, for it was only a few 
years ago, when under Di Cesnola, so great an institute 
as the Metropolitan Museum showed little or nothing 
that was American—never a stick of furniture nor a 
fabric — everything was either prehistoric or Euro- 
pean. Today, the fifteen rooms of the American Wing 
are a credit to the Metropolitan Museum. The exhibi- 
tion is visited by about 200,000 people a year, but Mr. 
Garvan plans exhibits that will reach many millions. 
They will be not only educational; they will be in- 
spirational. They will appeal not alone to the art 
impulse of the people, but to their sense of 
Americanism. 


HE census for 1930 reveals some extraordinary 

city and town developments. ° 

In 1920 Los Angeles had a population of 578,673 ; 

today it has jumped to 1,231,780. San 
SHOWN BY Francisco has exactly oné-half the 
THE CENSUS population. 
Minneapolis has grown from 380,- 
000 to 462,000. Chicago has jumped from 2,701,000 
to 3,873,000. 

Seattle has 50,000 more population; Portland 40,- 
000 more population; Houston, Texas, has more than 
doubled its population. 

Dallas has come up from 158,976 to 260,397. 
San Antonio has increased by 100,000. 

Oklahoma City was 91,295 ten years ago, today 
it is 182,845. Ft. Worth, Texas, has increased 33%. 

San Diego, California, has doubled in twenty 
years. Long Beach, California, has come up from 
74,000 to 141,000; Tulsa from 92,000 to 140,000, 

The West and the South have both shown great 
gains; not so with the East. 

Birmingham, Alabama, is now 257,657 population 
as against 178,806 twenty years ago. Memphis was 
162,351, but now it is 252,049. Chattanooga has more 
than doubled its population; it is now 120,000. Jack- 
sonville has come up from 91,000 to 130,000. 

One will have to revise sales territories. 

Wichita is now a healthy city of 110,000 popula- 
tion. Miami, with all its ups and downs, is reported 
as now having 110,000. 


I USED to think that in the presentation of their lines 
the upholstery men were far in advance of their 
furniture brethren. They went to a great deal of 

trouble in utilizing the power of 
THE EXCELLENCE suggestion as a selling force and 
OF WHOLESALE juxtaposing in their stock of 
FURNITURE DISPLAYS fabrics the things that went 

with them — occasional chairs, 
tables, highboys, lamps, lighting fixtures, or the uncon- 
sidered trifles. In this way, Bosworth, Kerr and 
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Clarke, all strictly upholstery men, always relieved the 
monotony and commercialism of their stock. 

But the furniture retailers seemed to be indifferent 
to the thought. The bigger their stock the more unin- 
teresting. They showed only an expanse of floor space 
crowded with merchandise, Merchandise, MER- 
CHANDISE. 

Today, however, in wholesale at least, the furni- 
ture men have gone far ahead of their upholstery 
contemporaries. The big upholstery wholesalers in 
New York show fabrics and nothing else; the big 
furniture wholesalers carry out with great effective- 
ness the co-ordination of stocks. 

The Harry Meyers Co., Palmer & Embury, and 
Orsenigo, firms of that type, manufacturers and im- 
porters of furniture, display their stock under the most 
advantageous circumstances in rooms that are com- 
pletely furnished in every detail, even to the mirrors, 
mantel ornaments, and draperies. 


N YEARS past furnishings for the kitchen or the 
bathroom were regarded by the department stores 
as purely utilitarian and relegated to the basement 
along with the clothes lines 
DECORATIVE BATHROOM and carpet sweepers. But 
FURNISHINGS BELONGIN the kitchen is no longer a 
DECORATIVE DEPARTMENTS mere place of drudgery 
and the bathroom has ever- 
increasing interest. It’s a pity that in many department 
stores these furnishings are still shown in the basement, 
because here they lack utterly the sales-stimulus of en- 
vironment. They only sell in the basement the things 
that are actually demanded. They don’t get the sales 
impetus which comes in the upholstery department 
through the mere display of the goods. 

“I suppose,” said one buyer, “that half the 
shower curtains that I sell.(and it’s the same with all 
the other accessories of the bathroom). result from 
displays. We are selling twenty times as many of the 
better grade shower curtains as ever they used to sell 
downstairs.” 

B. Altman & Co. are showing in their upholstery 
department not only shower curtains, but colored 
stools, chairs, vanity tables, clothes. hampers, even 
weighing scales, all in harmonious color. relationship. 
A few years ago Mr. Forrestal might have been con- 
tent with shower curtains of enameled oilcloth in little 
cretonne patterns. Today, they are of rubberized silk 
and rayon, oil silks, even crepes, and in quality and 
appearance that compare favorably with their drapery 
damasks, chintz and broches. 

James McCutcheon & Co.’s bathroom furnishings 
are selected by Mr. Bartlett with the same care and 
thought that is given to boudoir or living room. And 
they sell shower curtains all the way from $6 to $35 
a pair. (Continued on page 123) 
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THE RENAISSANCE 
OF AMERICANA IS 
FURNISHINGS 


By C. R. CLIFFORD 


THE ONCE DESPISED ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 
ALWAYS KNEW THE BEAUTIES OF THE WORK 
OF OUR EARLY CABINET-MAKERS. NOW THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY IS INTERESTED IN THEIR 
CREATIONS AND EAGER TO OWN THEM 


OTHING im the history of Art is more extraor- 
dinary than the rapid development of what 
we may call the Twentieth Century Renaissance of 
Americana ; and it is directly traceable to the activities 
of the much ridiculed antique collector, whose taste 
and enthusiasm led the way to national appreciation. 
In the last few years, in every town and village, in 
every city and every State, it has aroused Museums 
and Art Societies, Patriotic Societies and thousands of 
individuals to the sentimental accumulation not only 
of the furniture and furnishings, but the minor acces- 
sories which contributed to the habits and customs of 
our forefathers. Sales through the Anderson and 
American Art Galleries alone amounted in 1928 to 
over $9,000,000. 





















“SOMETHING NIFTY” 
IN THE EIGHTIES 
It seems impossible that 
decoration such as is 
shown in this illustration 
was once considered in 
good taste. With all their 
opportunities to furnish 
their homes with the 
work of cabinet - makers 
whose names are now 
household words, people 
yet chose such atrocities 
as these in the way of 
furniture and furnishings 
to make “the home beau- 
tiful.”’ 
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Naturally the manufacturer of reproductions of 
furniture, fabrics, glassware and pewter have been 
proportionately stimulated; because unconsciously the 
public, even those who for years have scoffed with 
smug complacency at what they termed the “antique 
hobby,” are now furnishing their. homes in the antique 
spirit. 

It is an awakening of our national consciousness. 

Throughout New England, the Middle West, and 
the South, innumerable old landmarks, the homes of 
our pioneer leaders, have been rescued and rehabili- 
tated. Wherever available, antiques have been used; 
but where there was a lack of them for a complete 
installation, reproductions were used as a necessity. 

It is almost incredible that this movement which 
has swept the country, is a matter of less than forty 
years’ development. 

In the beginning, forty years ago, collectors looked 
for old Dutch or English pieces. They had little 
knowledge of Colonial types. They never heard of 
Gostelowe, Savery, Goddard and Randolph. ‘ Not a 
museum in the United States had an example of their 
work. Connoisseurs were, of course, aware that we 
had good furniture in the Colonies. They knew we had 
the wealth. Indeed, it was largely due to our pros- 
perity and “taxation without representation” that the 
Revolutionary War was brought on. 


John Adams in his diary had the following: 


“Dined at Mr. Nick Boylston’s—his place 
is fit for a nobleman.or prince. Went over the 
house to view his furniture. The Turkey car- 
pets, the hangings, the rich beds with crimson 
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damask curtains, the beautiful chimney clock, 
are the most magnificent I have ever seen.” 


Mr. Boylston was only one of the many Americans 
who lived as well as their English cousins. 

A chaplain to Count Rochambeau wrote home 
regarding the South: 


“The furniture is of the most costly. The 
extravagances of the women surpasses those 
of our French provinces.” 

Josiah Quincy of Boston said of Charleston: 

“In grandeur, splendor of buildings and 
decorations it far surpasses all that I ever 
saw or expect to see in America.” 


But the late XIX Century trade seemed to think 
that the better furnishings of Colonial days were 
necessarily imports. They were totally ignorant of 
the fact that in every American city and town there 
were many skilled cabinet-makers who came to us— 
just as they come to us now—because of their oppor- 
tunities. 

Before 1810 there were 70 cabinet-makers in 
Baltimore ; 80 in Boston; 9 in Marblehead; 9 in New- 
buryport; 12 in Salem; 67 in Philadelphia; 33 in 
Charleston; 4 in Ipswich; 3 in Beverly; and 29 in 
New York City. This compilation relates only to 
cabinet-makers in business for themselves. It does not 
include the number of men employed, because in the 
Philadelphia parade of 1783, to celebrate the birth of 
the new republic, 180 men were in line, representing 
the Cabinet-makers’ Union. Many of these were 
doubtless employees. Nor does it include the crafts- 
men who called themselves “chairmakers,’’ Savery, for 
example. Others called themselves “joiners”; and 
some, whose work we treasure today, aspired to no 
higher title than that of “carpenter.” 

We have a record before us of 330 firms of these 
early craftsmen—records taken from newspaper ad- 
vertisements; but then, as now, many firms did not 
advertise. Indeed, it is fortunate for us all that Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton believed in adver- 
tising ; otherwise we would know little about them. 

In our list, the name of Randolph is absent. Ran- 
dolph left no advertising literature, and it’s only been 
in the last three or four years that people discovered 
there was such a man, though his highboy brought 
$44,000 at the Reifsnyder sale. 

Neither Goddard nor Gillingham is in our list; 
and doubtless hundreds of others, many of them quite 
as clever, are unknown to fame because the historians 
have found no printed records of them. 


Our PIONEERS IN GEORGIAN RENAISSANCE 
ORTY YEARS ago we were emerging from the mid- 
Victorian era. For a hundred years our energies 
had been expended upon industrial development, trans- 
portation, and the expansion of our natural resources. 
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We were inventing the cotton gin, the screw propeller, 
the carding machine, the telegraph, the sewing machine, 
the typewriter, the mowing machine, the incandescent 
lamp; we were too busy with material things to give 
heed to the aesthetic. 

The trade knew little or nothing of the better 
types of furnishings. Cottier, of course, did exquisite 
furniture, and the old catalogue of Palmer & Embury 
showed rosewood pieces of the mid-Victorian era that 
were quite charming; but as a rule it was a period of 
furniture atrocities. 

The best was naturally made by individual cabinet- 
makers to order, and usually in the French, Flemish, 
German or Italian styles—seldom Georgian; in Phila- 
delphia by Vollmer and Karcher & Rehn; in Boston by 
A. H. Davenport, whose reputation was based very 
largely upor the designs of Francis Bacon, who went 
into business for himself when Mr. Davenport died; 
in New York by Marcotte, Pottier & Stymus, Hayden 
Hofstatter, Herts, Herter, Cottier, Kimbel (in business 
seventy-five years) and Schmitt Bros., whose father, 
Charles C. Schmitt, started in 1852 and made occa- 
sional Georgian pieces as early as 1890; they made 
them also when associated with Louis Tiffany in 1900, 
and naturally made them when they renewed their 
independent shops in 1907. 

Forty years ago George P. Reinhard was with 
Herter Bros., along with Wm. Baumgarten. 

The firm of Waters, Nichols & Crowninshield had 
just started as George Waters. He was a graduate 
architect and broadly educated, frequently co-operating 
in the work of McKim, Mead & White; and now the 
firm is again George Waters. 

The Associated Artists—Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
Samuel Colman, La Farge, Lockwood de Forest, and 
Louis Tiffany—were of the Eighties. They were more 
in sympathy with William Morris than with Chippen- 
dale. Roux & Co. and Hess & Hertz were also among 
the old time decorators. 

Among the wholesalers, Edmond Kahn, the Eng- 
lish factor, as early as 1890 was advertising French 
furniture, referring only incidentally to his Chippen- 
dale pieces. 

John Barnutz, who was down on Gold St. in 
Brooklyn, made some few English pieces; so also, 
Zucchi & Lavezzo and Kilian Bros. & Somma, and the 
elder Richter, grandfather of the presént generation, 
and Jacob Dieter, down on First Street. The Orsenigo 
Company was started in New York in 1892 by Achille 
Orsenigo, father of Eugene and Henry. 

To be sure, the Brooks Household Art Co., of 
Cleveland, were specializing in the Georgian as early as 
1890, but with a small clientele. They had no more 
effect upon the public at large than John S. Bradstreet 
in his presentation of the Japanese styles. 


(Continued on page 138) 














SUBPER-EXCELLENT YACHT 
DECORATION 


A view of the library and writing room aboard the 
yacht of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. An antique Buddha 
set in a natural teakwood niche decorated with bird 
and scroll carving is used as an overmantel decora- 
tion. The side lights are pagoda shaped, made of silk 
and shed a soft green glow over the fireplace. 
Decorated by Mrs. Renner, Inc. See text on page 99. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














CORNER OF THE LOUIS XV 
GUEST ROOM ABOARD THE 
SLOAN YACHT 


The panels are decorated in the Chinese manner 

against blue-green grounds. In the dressing table 

lights and elsewhere the Oriental note is repeated. 

Decorated by Mrs. Renner, Inc. See text on oppo- 
site page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














DECORATION OF 
THE SLOAN YACHT, 


THE RENE 


DESCRIBING THE INTERIOR 
FURNISHINGS OF A PLEASURE 
CRAFT THAT If NUMBERED 
AMONG THE FINEST: AFLOAT 


NOTABLE example of yacht decoration of the 

more luxurious type is to be found aboard the 

new Sloan boat René, designed by Cox & Stevens, Inc., 

and J. H. Wells, naval architects. The elegant interior 

furnishings are the work of Mrs. Renner, Inc., to whom 
we are indebted for the accompanying illustrations. 

The individuality of the owner through the choice 
of the color schemes, and also of the decorator through 
the introduction of Oriental decorative details, have 
been very cleverly combined. 

Perhaps the most interesting room, and the most 
Oriehtal in feeling, is ‘the octagonal library, shown on 
page 97, which”is ‘paneled in teakwood and finished 
with a gold moulding.’ The main decorative feature 
of the room is an antique Buddha set in a gold niche 
in the center of a bird-and-scroll carved over-mantel 
panel. Blue-green pagoda shaped silk shades shed a 





Another guest room. 





A pleasing grouping. 


mysterious glow over the fireplace. Gracefully sil- 
houetted built-in book shelves on either side complete 
the ensemble. 

The prevailing tones of the room are Chinese red, 
blue, and gold, suggested by the colors of the Buddha. 
Lacquered side chairs in the Chinese spirit, and uphol- 
stery fabrics with Oriental motifs, help to lend a 
decided Eastern atmosphere to the room. A lovely 
antique Queen Anne desk is lighted by a pair of fig- 
ured table lamps. The red antiqued satin window 
drapes are a pleasing contrast to the blue-green carpet 
of Chinese interlocking design. 

The dining room, illustrated on page 107, in the 
forward end of the boat, is very Occidental with its 
conservative pine paneled walls and dignified English 
furniture of the William and Mary and Queen Anne 
periods. A heavy beamed. ceiling accentuates the 
Anglo-Saxon style. Two sconces carved in the manner 
of Grinling Gibbons flank colorful hand-painted mir- 
rors that hang at the opposite ends of the room. The 
striped silk overdrapes of pomegranate red, green, and 
gold harmonize with the pomegranate satin upholstered 
chairs. The room is well set off by a plain moss 
green carpet. 

An interesting combination of Eastern and West- 
ern taste is very evident in the living room, illustrated 
on page 98, aft on the main deck. The furniture, a 
mixture of English and French periods, includes a few 
Chinese Chippendale pieces and a brown lacquered 
Queen Anne secretary decorated in the chinoiserie 
mode. Two large inviting sofas covered in gold and 
light Pompeiian red velvet grace either side of the 
room. There is a pleasing variety of upholstery fab- 
rics, such as gold damask, amethyst and blue brocaded 
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velvet, and blue-green brocade. A lapislazuli fireplace 
is charmingly enhanced by a fine antique Chippendale 
mirror. Two-tone blue and gold damask is draped at 
the large windows. An exquisite Chinese pagoda table 
lamp is only one of the many decorative accessories 
that adds a touch of Orientalism to the room. Blue- 
green walls are a fitting background for such fur- 
nishings. 

The staterooms, all of which are on the lower 
deck, are furnished in the French spirit. 

The owner’s suite consists of a sleeping chamber, 
dressing room, and bath. The sleeping and dressing 
rooms are in blue and buff. The French furniture is 
painted cream with delicate designs in blue. Old rose 
and blue taffeta curtains are finished with a pleated 
valance. As there are only two portholes for windows, 
a unique arrangement of mirrors and lights is cleverly 
devised to give the effect of sunlight pouring through 
three good sized windows. 

One of the guest rooms, shown on page 98, is done 
in charming Chinese blue-green painted panels. The 
Louis XV furniture is light beige striped in colors to 
match the panel decorations. The portholes are treated 

as normal sized windows with glass curtains and full 
length overdrapes in jade green. The silk spreads of 
the twin beds are also jade green. The room is bright- 


ened by a flame colored taffeta skirt around the dress- 
ing table. 

Another guest room is in pale green and beige, 
with beige and poppy curtains, and poppy moire bed- 
spreads. Still another stateroom is decorated in buff, 
blue and old rose. 

There are six guest chambers, each with bath, and 
all charmingly decorated. 

The appointments and interior furnishings of the 
René are an accomplishment that both the owner and 
decorator can well be proud of, as a great step has been 
made towards the elimination of the feeling of cramp- 
ing that is usually found aboard a yacht. 


NOTED PRIEST RECENTLY DECEASED ONCE 
MEMBER OF WHOLESALE TRADE 

HE death of Father McMillan, Dean of the Society 

of Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, 
which occurred on July 6th, at Cliff Haven, N. Y., 
will recall to some of the older members of the deco- 
rative trades that this noted priest was at one time 
an employee of the old firm of B. L. Solomon Sons. 
He joined the forces of this concern in 1868, when 
he was sixteen years of age, and remained with them 
until 1873. He was employed for a part of this period 
as city salesman. 





A view of the main salon. 
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THE NEW WALL PAPERS 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING SOME 
OF THE LATEST PATTERNS TO"BE SHOWN 
AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
































T WAS our desire to present to such of our readers 
as will be unable to attend the coming Wall Paper 
Convention, which opens at the Hotel Commodore on 
July 21st, with a more or less comprehensive picture 
of the types of paper which will be displayed. With 
this purpose in mind we com- 
municated with all of the ex- 
hibitors, asking them for typical 
examples of the patterns they 
will exhibit. Unfortunately, as 
we go to press we have received 
samples from only about one- 
half of those firms who will 
have rooms at the Commodore. 
But even with only half of the 
exhibitors represented in these 
pages by illustrations, we never- 
theless believe that the reader 
can get a good general idea of 
the 1930 types of wall paper. 

On this page we show four 
patterns which, of their type, 
leave little to be desired in the 
way of artistic excel- 
lence. The paper from 
the Gilbert Wall Paper 
Mills, which is_ illus- 
trated at the top, to the 
right, is an open design 
against a broken cream 
background, The flowers 
are in various shades of 
henna, red, ochra, and 
blue. The foliage is in 
gray, tan, brown, black 
and gold. 

Below, to the left, 
on page 101, is a Jouy 
pattern in the light-re- 
sisting line of Becker, 
Smith & Page, Inc. 
Faithfulness to detail is 
evidenced in the draw- 
ing of the figures, and nae ES em: 
the coloring, which is a 2" Re ee ee ir save 
typical Toile de Jouy : 4 = ee 
blue, shows up excel- , , 











Top right, Gilbert Wall Paper Co.; top left, 
Becker, Smith & Page. Bottom left, York Wall 
Paper Co.; bottom right, E. R. Haffelfinger & Co. 
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lently against the splendid . blue-gray background. 
At the bottom, to the right (page 101), the E. R. 


Haffelfinger Co. are represented by a paper which is 
extremely colorful. The background is a dull cream, 
and shades of blue, cream and gray make the sails of 
the boats, whose hulls are slashed with stripes of 
gréen, with a peculiar shade of red in the water. In 
the foliage are the shades of red, brown, blue, and two 
shades of green. 

A small scenic pattern in two units, alternating 
vertically, is shown in the illustration of the York Wall 
Paper Co. at the bottom left of page 101. Because 
of the delicacy of the colors, which made this paper 


























Top left, Enterprise Wall Paper Co.; top right, W. H. S. Lloyd 
& Co. Bottom left, Ronkonkoma Wall Paper Co.; bottom right, 


Stamford Wall Paper Co. 
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difficult to photograph, its real beauty is somewhat 
lost in the reproduction, although its novelty can be 
plainly seen. The ground is beige, and the colors are 
two shades of green, blue, white, silver, black, and 
orange. | 
Another more or less open pattern is shown in a 
paper from the Enterprise Wall Paper Mfg. Co., indi- 
cated at the top left of page 102. The ground of this 
paper is mottled a reddish brown, and the colors of 
the pattern, some of which are flat and others metallic, 
are soft shades of green, a deep, yet light old rose, 
horizon blue and gold. 
The W. H. S. Lloyd Co. is sponsor for the paper 
at the top right of page 102. This is an exceed- 
ingly graceful foliage pattern, its main beauty 
depending upon its ‘exquisite colors, many of 
which are in gold, striped with orange. Other 
colors are a deep blue, a verdure green and an 
autumnal brown. The 
ground is of beige, 
broken by a deeper 
beige outline of what 
is supposedly sha- 
_dows thrown by the 
branches of the pre- 
dominating pattern. 
At the bottom left 
of page 102 is a deli- 
cately colored verdure 
and floral pattern 
done by the Ron-Kon- 
_Ko-Ma Wall Paper 
Co. Against the mot- 
tled background is a 
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design, in very faint tints, of all of the primary and 
secondary colors. | da 

A more definite design is shown in the paper 
furnished us by the Stamford Wall Paper Co., shown 
at the bottom right of page 102. This is one of. their 
Walcrest numbers, and consists of a very open verdure 
pattern broken by Japanese lanterns, colored to repre- 
sent the reflected glow of candles. 

A pattern in rather modernistic style is shown 
in the line of Janeway & Carpender, Inc., illus- 
trated at the top right of this page. The ground of 
this paper is white, against which the pattern is 
shown in flat color, the colors being yellow, green, 
blue and black, with an occasional outline in gold. 

At the bottom left of this page is a very dainty - 
pattern displayed by the Commercial Wall Paper 
Mill. Cream, faintly touched with pink; serves as a 
background for the well executed floral pattern, 
which is in shades of brick-red, henna, brown, blue, — 
and yellow, shaped with black and outlined in gold. - 

The Standard Textile. Products Co. show in 
their Sanitas line the fabric wall covering illustrated 
at the bottom right of the page. This is a dainty 
nursery pattern in appropriate colorings against a 
cream ground. 

At the top of page 104 we show a design by 
the Baeck Wall Paper Co. The ground is cream and 
the pattern is in vivid tints, blue, green, and pink 
being the predominant hues. 

The line of the Graves Wall Paper Corp. is 
represented by an interesting pattern reminiscent of 
early American days. The coloring is of pastel 
shades of blue, red, brown and green against a deep 
cream background. This is shown in the illustration 
at the left at the 
bottom of page 104. 

The Niagara 
Wall Paper Co. 
shows an interest- 
ing, more or less 
geometrical pattern 
of a modernistic 
character. The 
colors in this de- 
sign are vivid 
shades of blue, yel- 
low, orange and 
green, outlined by 
black, gray and 
gold. This design 
is shown at the bot- 
tom of page 104, 
at the right. 

At the bottom 
of page 111 the 


Schmitz-Horning Co. is represented by a section of 
one of their group of panels, which is, as usual, well 
designed and executed. It was, obviously inspired by 
the Chinese, and, with the other sections, would.make 
a unique wall decoration, especially adaptable for hall 
or dining room use. 

At the top of this same page Frederic Blank & Co. 
show a very unique modernistic pattern in their 
Salubra line. The colorings in this pattern are 
naturally in the New Art manner of vividness. The 
manufacturers guarantee them light- proof, water- 
proof, and susceptible to washing with ordinary soap 
and water. 

























Top, Janeway & Carpender; bottom left, Com- 
mercial* Wall Paper Mill; bottom right, Standard 
Textile Products Co. 
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Baeck Wall Paper Co. See description on preceding pages. 


AN EXCELLENT SERVICE TO RETAILERS 


A to retailers which should be of inestimable 
value is a feature of the selling activities of the 
Orinoka Mills. This service is known as the Orinoka 
Sales and Style Bulletin, by Dorothy Ethel Walsh, and 
to date five of these have been issued. 

These bulletins are multigraphed and bound in an 
attractive illustrated cover, and contain a wealth of 
information for the retail salesman, explaining to him 


Graves Wall Paper Corp. See description on 
preceding pages. 
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the various problems involved in the selling of fabrics, 
and showing in a clear, concise manner the way to 
meet such problems. The material is simply written 
and easily understood. The first bulletin tells of the 
use of color as a sales argument, and shows the sales- 
man, by means of a carefully prepared chart, the way 
to achieve correct color harmonies, and in the text 
explains the relationship of color to decorative fabrics, 
giving a simple color scheme for various types of 
rooms. 

“Selling Warm and Cool Colors” is an extension 
of the subject-matter of the first bulletin. 

“Colors for Large Rooms and Colors for Small 
Rooms” is confined to a consideration of colors with 
relation to their strength and intensity, and gives some 
valuable hints for the salesman’s use in laying out 
color schemes. 

“Building the Color Scheme” is an advance step 
in the study of color, and teaches the salesman how 
to go about building a correct color scheme in its 
entirety, including not only fabrics, but floor coverings, 
walls, and woodwork. 

“The Use of Line” is the title of the fifth of these 
bulletins. This deals with the proportions of design 
as related and applied to various areas. It explains 
the type of room in which the pattern with stripes 
running horizontally should be used; the room in 
which vertical stripes are attractive; where large pat- 
terns are effective; and where small patterns are 
especially adequate. 


Niagara Wall Paper Co. See description on 
preceding pages. 























WHERE VALL PAPER FIRMS WILL EXHIBIT 
AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


WEEK OF JULY 21 


COM PAN ¥ ROOM 
BARNES WALL PAPER COMPANY.......... 2152-54 
BEAUDRY WALL PAPER CorP. ............ 1040-2-4-6-8-50 
BECKER, SMITH & PaGE, INC. ............ 1836-8-40-2-4-6-8-50-2-4 
M. H. Brncs & Sons. Co..o. ein ck cee view 1220 
BLANK, FREDERIC AND COMPANY......... 1804 
BoscH, HENRY COMPANY ............... 1822-24 
BUFFALO WALL PAPER Me. Co. ......... 1432 
CoLUMBUsS COATED FABRICS CORP. ........ 1620-2-4 
COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL......... 1832 
ENTERPRISE WALL PAPER MrFc. Co. ...... 1242-44 
F. & RR. Tram Gas, y sns he hs kis 1741 
FURLONG WALL PAPER MILILS........... 952-54 
GILBERT WALL PAPER MILLS ............ 1000-02 
GRAVES WALL PAPER CORP. ...........-. 922-924 
HAFFELFINGER, E. R. COMPANY.......... 1221-3-5-9-31-3-5-7 
Houns, Romane FTG. si osis dic vic sre ce ned 1944-6-8-50-2-4 
HUNKEN, GEORGE J. COMPANY, INC. ...... 1239-41 
Huron MILLING COMPANY.............+ 1508 
IMPERIAL Paper & COLOR CorRP. ......... 1516 to 1568 inclusive (even numbers) 
JANEWaY & CARPENDER, INC. ..........-. 1222-4-6-8-30-2-4-6-8 
Lioyp, W. H. S. CoMPANY.............. 840-42 
McLean, ANDREW COMPANY..........-. 1600-1-2 
MINER-HILLARD MINING Co. ............ 1022-24 
MurRRAY-BLACK COMPANY ...........0: 1172 
NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY......... 1440-2-4-6-8-50-2-4 
PATENT CEREALS COMPANY.............. 2122-24 
PRAGER COMPANY, THE.............000- 2042-4-6-8-50-2-4 
RIDGELEY TRIMMER COMPANY........... 1814 
Ron-Kon-Ko-Ma WALL PAPER Co. ...... 848-50-52-54 
SALUBRA WALL COVERING Co. ........... Same as FREDERIC BLANK Co. 
SCHMITZ-HORNING Co. .........-eeeees 1205-07 
STAMFORD WALL PAPER COMPANY........ 1248-50-52-54 
THIBAUT, RicHARD E., INC. ............- 1800-01-02 
UNITED WALL PAPER FACTORIES ......... 1100-1-2-3-4-5-6-8-16-30-32-34- 
36-38-40-2-4-6-8-50-52-54 
WaALCUTT BROTHERS COMPANY........... 825-29-31 
WALL Paper Mors. ASSN. .......... . . .800-02 
Warst- TRE COAG gv icwectiancaenus Same as CoLUMBUS COATED FaBrics Corp. 
WARNER Mc. COMPANY ...........+--. 1834 


Youn Watt; Pamwiit Ces cicccancsvsivncces 1200-01-02 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE annual meeting of the Upholstery Manufac- 
f bree Association of Northern California was 
held recently at San Francisco, when officers for the 
ensuing year were chosen and activities for this period 
outlined. The new officers are: President, Paul 
Dieringer, of Dieringer Bros.; vice-president, J. S. 
Schutte, of the Kroehler Manufacturing Co.; secre- 
tary, C. Passer, of the Metropolitan Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., and treasurer, Charles Trull, of 
the Apex Furniture Manufacturing Co., all of San 
Francisco. This organization has arranged to co- 
operate with retail furniture stores in making the fur- 
niture style show to be held next September an out- 
standing success. 

The growing demand for outdoor furniture has 
led the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, 
to open a full-fledged department for this line. For- 
merly, outdoor furniture was carried in connection 
with toys. 

The exclusive agency in San Francisco for the 
Albert Herter fabrics has been secured by Gump’s, 246 
Post Street, and a special showing of these was made 
recently in the firm’s Italian Room. 

L. Kreiss & Sons, for the past twenty years located 
at Sutter and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, will 
shortly move to 1316-1321 Post Street, where a ten- 
year lease has been secured on a large building. The 
location is midway between the downtown section and 
the residential districts and was chosen because of its 
accessibility and nearby parking facilities, according 
to E. C. Kreiss. 

B. Reed Funsten, president of the Walton N. 
Moore Dry Goods Co., has been chosen a director of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

The Boston Bedding and Upholstering Co., now 
located at 1957 Polk Street, San Francisco, has ar- 
ranged to move in the fall to splendid new quarters 
at 2001 Polk Street. 

The engagement of John McCann, son of the late 
William D. McCann, of San Francisco, and Miss 
Audrey Player, of this city, has been announced. The 
young man is now associated with the business founded 
by his father. 

W. Street, buyer of rugs and draperies for Hale 
Bros., Inc., San Francisco, has returned from a trip 
to the Eastern markets. This concern operates a chain 
of department stores in California and is making 
arrangements to erect a fine new building at San Jose. 

Herbert Schultz, an interior decorator of 37 Capp 
Street, San Francisco, passed away early in June from 
injuries sustained in a fall. 

An interesting feature in connection with the 
exhibition of the model home at San Mateo, furnished 
by O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., of San Francisco, was 
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an essay contest participated in by several thousand 
which added many names to the mailing list of this 
concern. More than forty thousand people visited the 
model home during the six weeks it was kept open and 
the house and most of the furnishings were sold soon 
after the official opening. Many orders were received 
for the duplication of draperies and upholstered furni- 
ture and the exhibition brought many new customers 
to the furniture department. The home was furnished 
under the direction of Miss Alta O’Dea, decorator for 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. 

' Andre Van Opsal has filed a statement to indicate 
that he is engaged in business as an interior decorator 
at 2016 Pine Street, San Francisco, under the firm 
style of Arvan Decorators. 

Miss Marcia McCann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warner McCann, San Francisco, has returned home 
from Brooklyn, where she has been studying interior 
decoration at the Pratt Institute. 

Ross Smith, manager of the Post Street office of 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, where deco- 
rative fabrics are shown exclusively, is making a trip 
to Mexico. 

Robert Anderson, of the Anderson Carpet House, 
Oakland, passed away recently. 

Mrs. Otto P. Johnson has entered the lamp shade 
field at Kingsburg, Cal., making a specialty of shades 
of original design. 

An upholstering and mattress making shop has 
been opened at Jackson, Cal., by C. N. Dillon. 

M. A. Clark, representing Lesher, Whitman & 


-€o: on the Pacific Coast, with headquarters at San 


Francisco, visited the trade in the Northwest during 
June. He has not been on his Hawaiian trip so far 
this year, but plans to go in the fall. 

John H. Kemp, who represents the Orinoka Mills 
and the American Felt Co. in this territory, with offices 
in the Commercial Building, San Francisco, is making 
an extended Eastern trip, accompanied by Mrs. Kemp 
and their youngest son. 

John H. Dickey, manager of the Pacific Coast 
branch of the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., with offices and 
stockrooms at 938 Mission Street, San Francisco, at- 
tended the Shriner Convention at Toronto, Canada, 
after which he went on to New York. He is returning 
to San Francisco by way of the Panama Canal. 

Jos. Blumfield, of Jos. Blumfield, Inc., paid the 
San Francisco office at 251 Post Street a visit in June, 
this being his first trip here since the acquisition of the 
line of Ronald Grose, Inc. 

H. P. Bingham, formerly with Frederick M. Gil- 
berd, has opened a drapery studio at 231 Post Street, 
San Francisco, occupying space with Koshaba & Co., 
importers of Oriental rugs. Warren W. Gray, who 
formerly handled Eastern lines here, is associated with 
Mr. Bingham. (Continued on page 116) 











A DINING ROOM IN THE 
ENGLISH MANNER ABOARD 
A YACHT 


The paneling is of pine. The Queen Anne side chairs 
are upholstered in pomegranate red antique satin. 


Deco- 
rated by Mrs. Renner, Inc. See 


text on page 99. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














COMFORT AS WELLE AS 
BEAUTY If PREVALENT 
ABOARD THE SLOAN YACHT 


An end of the library in which is grouped furniture 

and furnishings sounding an Oriental note in their 

patterns, coverings and fabrics. Decorated by Mrs. 
Renner, Inc. See text on page 99. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 













1939, 


T WILL be recalled by older men in the trade that 
I 1930 was a year when most of the department 
stores of the country were in mergers or combinations 
or chains. While some were joined financially, others 
were quite independent, but shared in the economics 
of combined purchases. 

The idéa was not new. It went back to the days 
of the Scotch Syndicate, twenty years previously. 
There were finally so many such combinations that the 
traveling salesman was put out of business. Many a 
buyer upon whom lie called would say to him: 

“Can’t look at a.thing ’till next month, not until 
we have held our buyers’ conference in New York. 
We'll look at your line then, and if we buy, it will go 
into something big, my boy, because you will get the 
combined orders of twelve stores.” 

So there wasn’t much left for the traveling man 
to do but to extend his tour as a social obligation and 
that’s all; and he returned home with a mighty lean 
order book. 

And when, in the course of time, his line was 
submitted in New York, he found that his presence 
was taboo. All they wanted were his samples and his 
prices. All his $1.20 stuff was piled up with the $1.20 
stuff of a dozen of his competitors, regardless of style 
or quality. His $1.60 article, well woven, fast dyed, 
hadn’t a ghost of a chance with some pirated article 
that was not well woven or fast dyed, but was 20 cents 
a yard less and looked good. There was no way of 
explaining values. 

“Eye value and price,” that was the only thing 
that interested the buying groups. 

Every manufacturer was induced to quote the 
lowest possible price for quantity purchases, but when 





Buyers looked at the salesman’s merchandise but con- 


sidered its price rather than its quality. 


IN-- RETRO SPECT 


IN 1950. AN *SOLD=-TIMER*®? LOOKS BACK 
TWENTY YEARS AND COMMENTS ON THE 
BUSINESS PRACTICES OF THAT PERIOD 





the orders finally materialized they were not always 
up to the promised quantity. 

The theory of this group buying rested upon the 
assumption that by buying in jobbing quantities they 
were entitled to jobbing prices. 

It worked beautifully at first when members of 
a group had a material advantage over the outsiders, 
and it was not a serious burden upon the manufacturer 
because the early syndicates operated on strictly 
ethical lines. 

But when the system reached the point where it 
became a general system, no one store had an advan- 
tage over the others. They were all on the same level 
again. Cut-price competition was right back where it 
started, and what’s worse, a lot of sharp practices crept 
in, little mean practices which the more reputable re- 
tailers couldn’t seem to check. 

This was the situation after the manufacturers 
had cut their prices to the jobbers level and hundreds 
of wholesale salesmen had been sacrificed to the system 
of dealing with group purchases. 

While the system seemed reasonably applicable to 
underwear, towels, sheetings, and things utilitarian, it 
rather discouraged artistic incentive. It certainly didn’t 
apply to interior decoration. 

In the early part of 1930 there was a meeting of 
group buyers of upholstery goods in New York. 
Twenty-three firms were represented. 

“Now gentlemen,” said one of the merchandise 
executives, “I want you to get it out of your heads 
that you are a lot of decorators. You are merchants. 
We don’t want anything but a lot of fast moving stuff 
here. You have to show profits by quick turnover. 
Don’t buy anything that costs more than $1.75 to sell 
at $2.75.” 

“But,” said one of the buyers, “I can’t always 
get good styles and swagger stuffs and good qualities 
at $1.75 in things that are artistic.” 

“Nonsense,” said the executive, “what’s all this 
holler about design piracy and the claim that every- 
thing that’s good is being copied ?” 

The inference was obvious. 
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Stylists and efficiency managers constantly hampered the buyer. 


Where this policy existed and no consideration 
given to quality or common honesty it was perfectly 
natural that many of these department stores went on 
the rocks—not all of them by any means. Some of 
them sensed the dangers ahead and broke away and 
saved their clientele before it was too late. 

Furthermore, in many of the big stores the sys- 
tems, top-heavy with executives and weak in buying 
and selling, took the heart out of everybody. Even the 
sales people and heads of stock took a little less inter- 
est because they saw no great future for them. 

The buyer of earlier days was a man of conse- 
quence, but not in 1930. 

Little by little, many of the stores took on the 
appearance of the Five-and-Ten Cent policy, and by 
1940 stocks were numbered. 

No. 1 was Cretonnes, No. 2 Tapestries, No. 3 
Damask, and so on—a department, departmentized. 
The head of one stock was ignorant of the operations 
of another stock. There was no co-ordination of styles, 
no co-operation, no captain. 

I quote from an old paper, June 21, 1930, in 
which Wm. C. Macey, merchandise manager of R. H. 
Macy & Co., made the statement that “between 70 and 
80 per cent. of all the department store advertising 
was done on special sales.” 

At the meeting where this statement was made 
one of the speakers observed that a perfect flood of 
expensive statistics was enslaving them. “The mer- 
chandise control systems,” said he, “are costing the 
department stores of the United States $10,000,000 a 
year, with rising expense on all sides.” 

Another speaker dwelt upon the extensive Per- 
sonnel of Executive offices, Sales promotion directors, 
Efficiency men, Specialists. 

Many people spoke, but during the entire con- 
vention we failed to find that anybody mentioned ART 
or QUALITY. It was always PRICE, turnover, vol- 
ume merchandising, operating expenses, and sales, 
which might have applied to notions, underwear, base- 
ment stocks, and things strictly utilitarian, but not to 
the upholstery department involving a knowledge of 
aesthetics. The public know too much of the elemenis 
of home furnishing to be reached by merely price 
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appeal. And it was this frenzied condition that dis- 
couraged the sales people. 

They were not given the time to think. 

They were driven by the lash of the house policy 
to get Sales. 

They had no time to deal with the discriminative 
customers, with the result that such customers went 
elsewhere, and in the line of decorative furnishings the 
department stores soon had tremendous competition 
from little shops, quality shops, service shops that did 
neighborhood work and never made an appeal on 
price cutting, sales, “specials,” or any of the rest of 
the flim flam. 

It seems strange that these houses back in 1930 
or thereabouts were unable to see the handwriting on 
the wall. 

They had the experience of the jobbers before 
them. Jobbers in 1890-1900 had followed similar poli- 
cies, everlastingly handling cheap stuffs and they finally 
dried up. 

Broadway was a graveyard of old-timers who had 
always been associated with cheap stuffs. And, on 
the other hand, the jobbers of the finer goods, the best 
goods that money can purchase, enjoyed a development 
and prosperity that was amazing, and were eagerly 
patronized by thousands upon thousands of little deal- 
ers, cabinetmakers, decorators, and upholsterers doing 
quality work for people who had been driven away by 
the department stores, top-heavy with unsympathetic 
management, economics and pettiness. 

Of 162 stores doing business in 1928, 35 showed 
4 per cent. or more net profit, 35 showed a net profit 
of less than 3 per cent., 44 showed less than 2 per cent., 
and 48 showed a net loss. 

Obviously the new ways of running business was 
not successful. 

Take the case of Bamberger’s. Mr. Barling, as 
sole and supreme head of the upholstery department, 
increased the business during his tenure of office from 
$53,000 to $1,500,000 per annum. 

The new school of merchandising couldn’t pos- 
sibly produce a Barling, Roney, Shauer, Bell, Bos- 
worth, Kurr, Clarke, or Callahan—and I could mention 
fifty others. Men of that type were not hampered or 
humiliated by “stylists” or nagged and annoyed by the 
reports of “shoppers” and as a consequence they got 
results. 

One dry goods firm in 1930 advertised that their 
prices were always lowest because they had “shoppers” 
out continually investigating what others were selling. 
They claimed that thousands of such investigations 
were made every month. 

But the average reader of that advertisement won- 
dered what all these visits cost, and others wondered 
if these shoppers could always determine whether the 


(Continued on page 136) 





A DECORATIVE TID 
ABOUT WALL PAPER 


NLY flowers of the field can achieve perfect 

beauty without conscious effort. Even a beauti- 
ful woman must care for and exploit her charms to 
make the best out of her appearance. And in the field 
of home embellishment the decorator or the home 
owner who is unwilling to make exertions in the matter 
of wise selection or who will accept the second-best 
because it is easier to obtain, cannot hope to achieve 
a desirable end. 

To get down to brass tacks, we are talking now 
about those who use wallpaper unwisely, or who do 
not use it at all because the using of it demands 
greater exertions of judgment and taste than do some 
of its substitutes. Wallpaper is a dress for a room, 
and just as a good-looking woman can be made to 
look atrocious by a poorly selected dress, so an other- 
wise good-looking room can be made terrible by the 
careless selection of the paper covering its walls. 

Wallpaper, no more than anything else that comes 





One of a series of panels shown by the Schmitz- 
Horning Co. See description on page 104. 
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A new pattern shown by Frederic Blank & Co. See 
description on page 104. 


into the decoration of a room, cannot be selected for 
itself alone. It must be considered always in con- 
nection with that which goes with it—draperies, rugs, 
the furniture; and also it must be selected with rela- 
tion to the architecture and the lighting of the room. 
If these things are considered and acted upon intelli- 
gently, it is the finest wall covering existing. 

Decorators know this. But a lot of them forego 
the use of wallpaper because they find mediocre sub- 
stitutes easier to obtain. Perhaps their local dealer 
has not a wide enough selection of the better class 
papers, and they think it too much trouble to send to 
the nearest wholesaler for a collection of samples. 
Others have been blinded by paint and paper substitute 
propaganda. Still others are unaware of the wealth of 
beautiful papers now easily obtainable through only a 
little effort. 

We have nothing to say against the painted wall; 
all we do say is that the papered wall. is better. By 
the application of a few simple decorative rules the 
decorator who today is not using wallpaper, but is 
open-minded enough to experiment, will be able to 
convince himself of the truth of our assertion. 

When the decorator decides to use wallpaper, let 
him consult his local dealer first. If this dealer is 
stocked up only with cheap papers, because he is the 
type of man who prefers to sell rollage rather than 
wallpaper satisfaction, let the decorator consult the 
nearest wholesaler, and there he will find the paper his 
taste tells him he is looking for. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Courtesy of The Old Print Shop 


EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


See text on opposite page. 























CURRIER & IVES 
PRINTS AS DECORATIVE 
POSSIBILITIES 


HE extraordinary vogue for Currier & Ives 
fie has taken the lead over all phases of 
Americana collecting. 

“The Life of a Hunter,” made originally to sell 
for $3, brought $3,000 at the Norman James Sale. 
“Home to Thanksgiving,” which sold three years ago 
for $800, at that time a top price, sold recently for 
$1,450. 

Apart from the historic value, these prints make 
an appeal because decorative primitives. Most of 
them were popular priced colored subjects covering 
news of the day. In their time they served a purpose 
very similar to the news reels or the illustrated service 
that we have in the Sunday Supplement, relayed a little 
ahead of time for window displays. 

But in course of time Currier & Ives went in for 
landscapes and hunting scenes. 

We show a number of floral pieces which certainly 
must be an inspiration to designers and decorators for 
panelings or even for fabric designs. 
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Courtesy of F. A. & M. Conningham 
































Some of the landscapes, hunting and water scenes, 
especially where they have local interest, would be 
excellent for over-mantels. 

Nothing in the broad category of Americana has 
had such a sensational boom among collectors as Cur- 
rier & Ives’ prints. A few years ago you could have 
picked them up for nothing. Today they have not only 
intrinsic value as decorations, but speculative value. 
Their particular appeal for over-mantels lies not in 
their decorative quality alone, but in historic interest 
—-particularly neighborhood views—with a rare primi- 
tive charm in color and treatment. 


BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 


QO” going to press on July 14th marks the opening 
of the Boston Curtain Show, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. The secretary of the New England 
Curtain Manufacturers Association reports that a 
large attendance of buyers from all over the country 
is expected, and that the exhibits of curtains and cur- 
tain materials this year will be greater than ever before, 
with finer goods predominating. Another feature of 
the show will be a shade-making machine in operation. 

In our August issue we will describe some of the 
curtain exhibits, and also give news of the customary 
show dinner, which, under the auspices of Arnold B. 
Cox, head of the entertainment committee, will be 
held at the 'Fo’castle of the Hotel Rock-Mire, at 
Marblehead, on the evening of July 15th. 








STRIDE MOTIFS IN FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


See text on opposite page. 










By John W.. Stephenson 


FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE undoubtedly the transition from such a 


OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS APPLIED TO FABRICS 


THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


Xx XIX. Stripe Motifs 


HE words stripe or striped, denoting a line of 
Ee contrasting color, is not only one of. the oldest 
descriptive terms indicative of a form of mark or de- 
sign, but they are also terms for which there is an 
equivalent in practically every language. 

We are familiar with stripe under many different 
meanings; for instance, in: Biblical phraseology the 
“laying on of stripes’ was a form of punishment, and 
the meaning is comprehended in the fact that the 
administration of a blow or strike with a lash pro- 
duced a mark in angry contrast to the rest of the vic- 
tim’s skin, thus literally creating a stripe from which 


term, as one hundred lashes to one hundred 
stripes, was readily effected. 

In old English forms a narrow section 
of ground was called a stripe or strip; in 
French, rayure is the common equivalent, 
so that any surface upon which there has 
been disposed a number of lines of con- 
trasting color in regular or broken sequence, is com- 
monly termed striped, and has been thus known ‘in all 
sections of the earth for ages without number. 

The application of straight or waved contrasting 
lines carved into or laid upon some form of utensil as 
an ornament, is as old as any form of decorative art. 
It literally goes back to the beginning of things artistic, 
for wherever a line of contrasting color was applied 
to pottery, to architecture, to dress, or any other article 
of human employment, the ornamental function of a 
stripe was brought into play. 

Pre-historic pottery, as well as pre-historic paint- 
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ing, employed, it is true, exceedingly crude forms of 
striping that were not necessarily regular nor con- 
tinuous, but their purpose to decorate or otherwise 
enhance the surface to which they were applied is 
unmistakable. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we will not 
attempt to prove that the development of stripes, in 
connection with fabric decoration, belongs specifically 
to any particular epoch of time or to any school of 
design. Having said this, however, we must also con- 
sider that the period of the French Empire probably 
saw a more prolific invention and employment of the 
principal of stripes as a fabric decoration than any 
specifically decorative period before or since. 

The Napoleonic era was one of grandeur, orna- 
mentation was lavishly employed, bands of embroidery 
literally covered the court dress of Napoleon’s entour- 
age, and stripes or lines were a necessary feature in 
the formation of these decorative bands. 

If we turn for a moment from things Occidental 
to those of Oriental origin, we find that ornamental 
bands and borders are inseparable elements of Oriental 
design. Borders that enclose decorative symbols, as 
well as lines that separate one form of decoration from 
another, are as necessary to Oriental decorative com- 
position as are the colors with which the designs are 
made. 

In the illustrations herewith, dating largely about 
the Eighteenth Century, we have many interpretations 
of the value of stripes. We also have examples of 
many forms of border ornamentations of which the 
stripe is the inevitable foundation. The selection we 
have made from various documentary sources is repre- 
sentative of a very large quantity of material, and 
each has been chosen because of some special type 
characteristic it possesses. We believe, therefore, that 
this selection, which could easily have been multiplied 
many times, is sufficient to give the student of design 
both an idea of the prodigal use of stripes for fabric 
ornamentation, and also some idea of the variations 
possible through slight changes of size and arrange- 
ment. 

Of the designs here shown Figs. 386, 387, 393 and 
410 are reproductions of embroidered borders of silk 
and silver, from the court dress of the Louis XVI 
period. 

Figs. 388, 391, 396, 401 and 407 are borders em- 
broidered in silk, attributed to Philippe de La Salle. 
Figs. 392 and 402 are also embroideries from waist- 
coats of the Louis XVI period. Figs. 389 and 390 are 
from fabrics of the Empire period from the salon of 
Josephine, at Malmaison. Figs. 397 and 400 are also 
the Empire period, and are brodere anglaise borders 
from the bottoms of transparent silk robes. 

Figs. 399 and 406 are of the Louis XV period, 
and represent embroidered tissues in gold and silk 
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polychrome on a rep ground. Fig. 409 is a border in 
natural colors and gold, classified with the Empire 
period, but in reality attributed to the end of the 
Louis XVI era. 

Figs. 403 and 404 are considered to be derived, at 
least in part, from Pompeiian models which, toward the 
end of the Eighteenth Century, were commonly copied 
by French designers. Their resemblance to the Pom-: 
peiian, particularly Fig. 403, is undoubtedly effected by 
French interpretations, which here shows a half-way 
stage between the severe classicism of Adam, and the 
more florid interpretations of the Italians. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106)- 


Cannell & Chaffin, Inc., who have a studio at 720 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, will move into a 
fine new place of business on Wilshire Boulevard at 
an early date. 

The new store of Breuner’s, opened recently on 
Center Street, near Shattuck, Berkeley, Cal., has been 
placed in charge of Stanton I, Hollowell. 

Charles Stuart, representing the Morton Sundour 
Co., Inc. on the Pacific Coast, with offices and sample 
rooms in the Fine Arts Building, Los Angeles, is mak- 
ing a trip to his old home in Scotland. 

The Long Beach Furniture Studios, Ltd., whose 
drapery department is headed by D. J. Marshall, has 
moved into new quarters at 2474 Pacific Avenue, Long 
Beach, Cal., occupying a building erected for its special 
requirements. 

The Oakland Center Trade School, Oakland, will 
offer a course in upholstering when classes are resumed 
in August. W. C. Mathews is the principal. 

Albert S. Lavenson, pioneer merchant of Oakland, 
and for more than thirty years associated with the 
H. C. Capwell Co. as a partner, passed away in that 
city June 8, in his sixty-fifth year. He retired from 
business four years ago because of ill health, but last 
year became associated with the new concern of Cap- 
well, Sullivan & Furth, Inc., serving as chairman of 
the board of directors, following the death of H. C. 
Capwell. 

Albert’s, Inc., a department store concern of San 
Rafael, Cal., with a section devoted to home furnish- 
ings, has moved into a fine new home. 

J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, Cal., celebrated their 
twenty-sixth anniversary in June. Free street car fare 
to the store was an innovation. 

Charles Hall, Inc., formerly located in the Fine 
Arts Building, Los Angeles, has moved to 816 South 
Figueroa Street, where a splendidly appointed studio 
has been fitted up under the direction of Miss Lee 
Tidebohl. 


T. A. CHURCH. 
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DINING ROOM DECORATED 
BY A. KIMBEL & SON, INC. 


Note the charm lent this room by the graceful wall 
decorations. 


The Upholsterer and 


Interior Decorator 

















MODERNISTIC DECORATION AS 
CONCEIVED BY AN ENGLISH 
ARCHITECT 


See text on opposite page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








AN ENGUSH 


APARTMENT IN 
MODERN ART. 
STYLE 


FURNITURE USED THROUGH- 
©UT DESIGNED BY WELL- 
KNOWN BRITISH ARCHITECT 


URNITURE designed by an architect for a 
special commission is almost always of uncom- 
mon interest, and in the case of the equipment illus- 
trated by our photographs the interest is quite éxcep- 
tional, for this furniture has been designed by Joseph 





The living room. 





The principal bedroom. 


Emberton, A.R.I.B.A. Joseph Emberton has just com- 
pleted the new Empire Hall, an ultra-modern steel 
and concrete addition to London’s exhibition ground 
at Olympia. The architect therefore shows no little 
versatility, for it is evident that he can express the 
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modern spirit in the design of comparatively small 
details such as chairs and tables as successfully as in 
a great building. 

The flat illustrated is in a newly completed block 
of buildings on the south side of Portman Square, 
adjoining Baker Street, in the West End of London, 
and the building itself is known as Portman Court. 
The flat is the home of Mr. Ian Anderson and the 
furniture designed by Joseph Emberton was executed 
by a leading firm associated with the modernistic 
movement, The Bath Cabinet Makers’ Co., Ltd. It is 
suggested that these interiors show the ideal sort of 
equipment for modern luxury flats and apartments. It 
will be noticed that there is complete and consistent 
harmony between architecture, decoration and furnish- 
ings, and the equipment and fittings also have the 
merit of being eminently practical. 

The walls of the entrance hall aré in limed oak, 
relieved with contrasting bands of dark pollard oak. 
At one end, the wall space is lined with tall mirrors, 
and there are some excellent built-in cupboards. 

Leading directly from the hall is a lounge-study, 
where is seen an exceptionally interesting built-in set- 
tee with a wedge-shaped bookshelf fitment at each end. 

Dining room and drawing room are adjacent in- 
teriors, and there are inter-communicating folding 
doors with panels of modern engraved glass. These 
were designed specially for the purpose by the well- 
known artist, Percy Metcalfe. The walls in both these 
rooms are in cream oil paint, warmed with flecks of 
orange, and structural features have been cleverly 
utilized in determining the architectural features. The 
beams seen in the drawing room ceiling were unavoid- 
able, but they have been given a decorative character 





by continuing their line along the angle of the walls 
and so down to the ground. The architect believes in 
thinking of such features as beams in terms of elec- 
tricity and considers that they give a reposeful and 
satisfying appearance when “grounded” in this way. 

The drawing room overmantel is in sycamore and 
burr elm, and the built-in seats at either side have 
lift-up lids with boxes beneath for slippers, magazines 
and so forth. The chairs are covered with a silver- 
grey tapestry. The cabinet seen against the right-hand 
wall is a unique piece of furniture. It is in sycamore 
and burr elm, and includes a cocktail cupboard, shelves 
for magazines and papers, drawers for cigarettes and 
cigars, and accommodation for books. The cabinet has 
a picturesque effect, for it is architectural in character, 
and resembles a modern building or a skyscraper in 
miniature. 

The furniture in the dining room, illustrated on 
page 118, is in handsomely figured walnut; and the 
room also illustrates an original and practical use of 
stainless steel. The dining table and side table have 
stainless steel pedestals, shaped to give a modernistic 
effect, and the sideboard—with cupboards in the center 
and drawers at either side—has steel supports and 
handles. The grilles which conceal the radiators have 
stainless steel slats, and are of a uniform type through- 
out the apartment. 

At present there is an increasing use of stainless 
steel for furniture in England. As a rule bent steel 
or nickel tubes and strips are used, and most of the 
furniture consists of metal chairs and occasional tables 
—the former upholstered in leather or canvas, and the 
latter combined with tops of lacquered wood or marble. 

(Continued on page 126) 





An interesting arrangement in the new Playhouse, Newark, where the decorative trend is very modernistic, even to the 
design of the floor coverings, made especially for this theatre in their new patented process-back carpet by the 
Collins. & Aikman Corp. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


BENNER—It is announced by the H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co, that Albert Benner has been taken into the 
firm. Mr. Benner is the fourth member of the organi- 
zation to be so honored. Mr. Benner’s connection with 
the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. dates back to July 1, 
1925. He is in charge of their Philadelphia office, and 
covers also the entire State of Pennsylvania and the 
South. Previous to joining this company Mr. Benner 
was with J. H. Thorp & Co. for seventeen years. 

MATTHEWS — William Matthews, formerly with 
the New England Curtain Co., has joined the forces of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., and is now in this firm’s 
New York office. 

WEILER—Carl Weiler, president of Wm. H. Dun- 
can Co., Inc., sailed, June 27, on the S. S. Majestic, 
for a six months’ trip through England, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 


GoopMAN—Morris Goodman, formerly of Pilzer . 


Bros., is now covering the Metropolitan district of the 
Style Curtain Co. 

FREEMAN—R, B. Freeman, buyer from Macy’s, 
is in Europe and will remain there and visit the vari- 
ous markets for the next two months. 

FrouLa—Henry C. Froula, located at 122 East 
7th St., Los Angeles, is now representing the Weineck- 
Kollinger Co. on the Pacific Coast. 

Smart—J. E. Smart, recently covering the south- 
ern territory, with headquarters in St. Louis, for the 
Montague-Gobelin Corporation, has joined the staff of 
Marshall Field & Co., representing their Canterbury 
line through Ohio, Indiana, etc. 

LeE—Raymond H. Lee is now representing the 
Kent-Straus Co., Inc. in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania, which territory he has traveled for the 
past thirteen years. 

McEwen — It is announced that Mrs. M. Mc- 


Ewen, president and general manager of the Mercraft. 


Studios, Inc., New York, resigned her office on May 
30th. On June 2nd Joseph Perretti was elected in her 
stead. This firm specializes in office interiors. 

Un_anp—Edward E. Unland, the New York City 
upholstery salesman, was married June 23rd, to Mrs. 
Phillips of New York. 

StonE—Ray W. Stone has-been appointed New 
England representative of the Princeton Mfg. Com- 
pany. His address is 260 Tremont St., Boston. 

Titton—John K. Tilton, formerly of Proctor & 


Co., for seven years, is now covering the Metropolitan’ 


territory for Seeley-Scalamandre Co., Inc. He sailed 
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for a three weeks’ trip to England, June 18th, on the 
S. S. Europa. 


OBITUARY 
es 


Bapric GULBENKIAN 

ADRIG GULBEN- 

KIAN, pioneer 
in the importation 
of oriental rugs, 
died on Thursday, 
June 12, from heart 
failure, following 
two serious opera- 
tions. He was in 
his 73rd_ year. 

He is survived 
by his daughters, 
Mrs. M. L. Balio- 
zian of Larchmont, 
Nui ¥5< Mea. cL. 
Gummshguerdanof 
Paris, a son, N. 
Gulbenkian of Lon- 
don, and -his 
brother, H.. Gulbenkian, his business associate. 

He was born in Cesaraeia, Turkey, and educated 
at Robert College. On graduating he joined the Gul- 
benkian firm in Constantinople, a business established 
by his grandfather, and for many years was connected 
with that house. 

Thirty-one years ago he first came to the United 
States as a member of the firm of Gullabi, Gulbenkian 
& Co., starting down on Cedar Street wholesaling 
oriental rugs and other products of the Far East. He 
has made his permanent home here since 1915. 

His contacts both here and in Turkey brought him 
high honors and connected him with many important 
diplomatic missions. 

He was prominently associated with Armenian 
charities and his kindly nature endeared him to a host 
of friends. 

Funeral services were held at his residence in 
Pelham and the body interred at Woodlawn Cemetery. 





BADRIG GULBENKIAN 


Sot M. HEXTER 

Q* June 19th, Sol M. Hexter, president of the 

S. M. Hexter Co., jobbers of upholstery draperies 
and interior decorating materials, died at his home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is survived by his widow, and 
one daughter, Mrs. S. W. Fleschein, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Hexter was sixty-five years old, and had been 
the head of his firm for thirty-eight years. Eight years 
ago he started the upholstery department of the firm. 
The business will continue as heretofore, the main 
office being in Cleveland, while the New York office 
is in charge of Lee Hexter, nephew of the deceased. 
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JAMES HUGH CLARKE 


James HuGH CLARKE 


FTER a long illness, James H. Clarke, president and 
A superintendent of the Orinoka Mills, died at his 
home in Mount Airy, a suburb of Philadelphia, July 
6th. Mr. Clarke was born in Scotland seventy-four 
years ago and learned the manufacture of upholstery 
over there. He came to this country in 1883, to be- 
come superintendent of the upholstery mill of George 
W. Ennis & Co., Philadelphia. In 1886 he started a 
plant at Mascher and Oxford Streets, for the New 
York importers B. L. Solomon’s Sons, under the name 
of the Orinoka Mills. Here he confined his efforts 
entirely to the production of fine fabrics, and in con- 
junction with Thomas F. Gurry, of the New York 
house, who did the styling, the line soon became an 
important factor in the trade. Some years after the 
company erected their own mill at Ruth, Jasper and 
Somerset Streets. This has from time to time been 
enlarged, until today it is the largest in its line in the 
country, operating upwards of 500 looms, with com- 
plete dyeing and finishing departments. After the 
retirement of the Solomons from the importing busi- 
ness they sold out their interests in the mill, Mr. Clarke 
becoming. the president and Mr. Gurry, who managed 
the sales department, the secretary and treasurer .This 
has continued until the present time, an ideal combina- 
tion, and accounts for the wonderful success of the 
concern. The deceased was a man of high character 
and very affable disposition, and was highly esteemed 
by the entire trade. He had the staff so well organized 
that for the past few years he was not compelled to be 
active in the conduct of the plant. 

Mr. Clarke leaves a son, A. Vinton Clarke, who is 
associated in the business; a daughter, Mrs. Burch D. 
Arthur; and six grandchildren. The funeral was held 
July 9th at his late residence, 157 Carpenter Lane, 
Mount Airy. Many prominent men in the upholstery 
and textile trades were in attendance, as well as the 
staff of the New York showrooms, and representatives 
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from the Manufacturers Club, of which Mr. Clarke 
was a life member, and the Whitemarsh Country Club. 


Joun N. LAWFER 


B ann N. Lawfer, the Allentown, Pa. department 
store dealer, died suddenly July 7th, aged seventy 
years. The deceased started in the employ of his 
father, who conducted the first department store in 
that city. On the death of his father in 1900 he 
continued the business with his brother, who after- 
wards retired. The business was then operated under 
the firm name of John N. Lawfer & Son. 


EuGENE R. JONES 


= R. Jones died on June 9th after a pro- 
tracted illness at his residence at Buffalo, New 
York. 

Mr. Jones, well known in the trade in the Eastern 
and Central States, lately represented. E. C. Carter & 
Sons in New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Canada. 


Joun C. MEYER 


. Joun C. Meyer, president and treasurer of the John 

C. Meyer Thread Co., Lowell, Mass., died July 7th, 

at the summer home of his daughter, Mrs. Frank J. 
Fahey, Marblehead Neck, Mass. 

The deceased was born in 
Schenectady, N. Y., of Swiss 
parentage, July 31st, 1858. He was 
obliged to leave school at an early 
age and after the death of his 
parents engaged as an errand boy 
with the J. & P. Coats Thread Co., 
Boston. He very soon determined 
to enter business for himself and 
began, in a modest way, the busi- 

JOHN C. MEYER Ness which by close attention and 

hard work he built into the present 

institution, with an acquaintance and reputation that 

extends the country over. The deceased traveled ex- 

tensively, and had the happy faculty of remembering 
both faces and names. 

Mr. Meyer was unostentatious in his charities, but 
the Memorial Chapel with its organ and furnishings, 
which he donated to the Winchester Unitarian Church, 
is one by which he will be long remembered. 

He was married in 1884 to Miss Amelia Swartz, 
who survives him. He also leaves to mourn his loss 
one daughter, Mrs. Frank J. Fahey, Brookline, at 
whose home he died; a son, Harold F., who will con- 
tinue the business; a sister and a grandchild. 

He was a member of William Parkman Lodge of 
Masons, Winchester, also the Royal Arch Chapter of 
Masons, Royal Arcanum and Odd Fellows. 











THE WORK OF 
RICHARD PLUMER, 
INC. 


LORIDA cities and beach resorts have 
| pease localities in which there is a 
great deal of good home decoration. From 
time to time we have illustrated various 
rooms created by decorators at Miami, Palm 
Beach, and other resort centers, and this 
month we are privileged to show some of 
the interiors decorated by Richard Plumer, 
Inc., of Miami. 

On page 127 we show a view of the 
Giralda Room in the tower of the Roney 
Plaza Hotel at Miami Beach. With the ex- 
ception of the sofa, the furniture used in 
this room is chiefly Italian. The floor is of Quarry Key 
rock, which is a product of the Florida keys, and 
when laid and finished gives the effect of genuine 
Travertine. The walls are of rough plaster, painted in 
ivory, with a heavy rotten stone glaze. The draperies 
are made from the fabrics of F. A. Foster & Co. On 
the floor are Numdah rugs of quaint design. Various 
types of chairs are used, but all contribute to make a 
harmonious whole. 

At the top of this page we show a dining room in 
a home which constitutes, according to the decorator, 
one of the most unique contracts he has ever completed. 
The architecture in this home is more or less Moorish, 
and the decorator’s problem was to obtain furnishings 
which were not too ornamental, and which would work 








in with the rather ornate style of the architecture. How 
well this is done is shown in our illustrations. The 
furniture in the dining room distinctly belongs to the 
room it occupies, yet it is simple and dignified. At the 
windows hand-blocked linen with a colorful design is 
used to relieve somewhat the severity of the room’s 
atmosphere. 

At the bottom of the page we show an entrance 
way between two rooms. This illustration is interest- 
ing because it demonstrates the decorator’s taste in the 
selection of his materials. To drape and half-close 
an entry-way such as this requires skill and imagina- 
tion, as the drapery used here must have an architec- 
tural element to accord with the architecture of the 
room, while the pattern must melt gracefully into the 
extraordinary texture of the wall finish. 
The simple double valance spread hangings 
are of the conventional period pattern used 
by the decorator, and is quite adequate. 

Much of the furniture covering came 
from the stock of Witcombe, McGeachin 
& Co. The wall panel seen in the adjoin- 
ing room, was furnished by La France 
Industries; and the printed linens used 
elsewhere in this house were, we believe, 
from the line of Lee, Behrens & Co., 
Inc. 

In one illustration, which lack of 
space prevents our showing, is an inter- 
esting balcony alcove overlooking the main 
hallway. A pleasing decorative effect giv- 
ing a welcome note of color is achieved 
by draping a fringed Spanish shawl over 
the wrought iron railing of the balcony. 
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UPHOLSTERING A SPRING SEAT OTTOMAN CUSHION 


1* THE last year or two, we have had a considerable 
vogue for floor cushions, sometimes called in this 
country hassocks or ottomans, and in France and Eng- 
land pouffes. As a suggestion for improvement in the 
construction of these interesting and attractive floor 
cushions, we illustrate herewith a principal of spring 
seat upholstering employed in the production of similar 
cushions, some forty years ago. 

The floor cushions pictured progressively by our 
illustrations, were in those days known as Turkish otto- 
mans. They simulated two cushions, either round or 
square, placed one upon another and served as a low 
seat or foot rest. The construction was simple in the 
hands of an expert upholsterer and both in appearance 
and in comfort they were a considerable improvement 
on hassocks stuffed with straw, excelsior or shavings. 





























Figé 
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For the round type, the first stage begins with the 
box frame shown in Fig. 1, consisting of a square box 
to the sides of which are attached blocks which swell 
out the dimensions to a full circle. This box is webbed 
and sprung up after the manner of an upholstered 
chair as indicated in Fig. 2, and canvassed as Fig. 3. 
Next a layer of hair is laid over the springs as Fig. 4. 
A covering of burlaps is stitched down to form a 
double stuffing as Figures 5 and 6, and the stitched 
edge is formed as in Fig. 7. 

It is well in the creation of the condition shown 
in Fig. 6 to allow the stuffed edge to have nearly an 
inch of over-hang all around the edge, because the 
action of forming the stitched edge will reduce the cir- 
cumference, and unless this reduction is allowed for, 
the general neat appearance of the cushion may be 
spoiled. Figures 8 and 9 show the subsequent treat- 
ment with a top layer of curled hair covered with 
muslin. Fig. 10 shows the application of covering 
properly, and in Fig. 11 a band of the covering is 
being applied so as to complete the appearance of a 
cushion. Fig. 12 gives the appearance of the bottom 
section of the frame with corner blocks bored for 
screwing to the top frame. This bottom frame is pro- 
vided with a stuffed band similar to that of the top 
cushion, and when completed the appearance is as illus- 
trated in Fig. 13. 

The treatment of a square cushion form, to pro- 
duce the same effect as already explained in connection 
with the circular form, is illustrated in Figures 
5A, 6A, 7A, 8A, 9A, 10A, 11A, 12A, 13A. The 
steps in the formation of the bottom section of 
the square are shown progressively in Figures 14, 
15 and 16, which carry the work up to the point where 
the band is put on the bottom section to give it the 
final appearance of an under cushion, the band being 
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Fig OR 





Fig 9 


back-tacked, turned down, stuffed, and finished off as 
indicated in Fig. 17, the two parts being joined together 
as shown in 13A. 


FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 94) 


Sometimes it is difficult to produce a dependable 
cloth to stand the shower test and at the same time to 
give color and design charm, but the manufacturers 
have co-operated with the decorator, and as a result 
have opened up a new field for the sale of their 
product. 

Stern Bros. have a fully equipped stock of bath- 
room supplies. It is beautiful. 

At Wanamaker’s they carry shower curtains in 
Mr. William’s department, although the strictly 
utilitarian equipment is still carried downstairs. 

“Where it is possible,” said a buyer, “to get bath- 
room accessories up in the upholstery department, it is 
to the interest of the firm and the customer as well 
to have them there, because people who have a well 
furnished home are thinking of the bathroom as much 
as any other room.” 

The world do move, and it’s time that some of 
these high priced executives of the department store 
should reclassify the stocks carried and rescue some of 
these charming bathroom furnishings from their asso- 
ciation with fly-screens and rat traps. cac 





VESTAL BILL PASSES HOUSE 


After twelve years of effort on the part 
of manufacturers and designers opposed to 
design piracy, the Vestal Bill, H. R. 11852, 
which brings this unethical business practice 
within the law, has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 112 to 26, rather 
extraordinary in view of the persistent opposi- 
tion of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 


The bill is now in the hands of the Senate 
and will be reached probably in December. 
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View of the Thirty-ninth Street oe floor showroom of F. Schumacher & Co., 
l ortieth Street, gives an unobstructed showroom 
a city block long. The windows which back the show-windows on the Thirty-ninth Street 


which, joined to that facing on 


flight. In both rooms a plain brown pile 
carpet is used for the floor. 

The dining room chairs are covered in 
a silver-grey and old rose tapestry. The 
curtains are buff silk velvet, lined with 
bright green. In each room, and also »in 
the lounge, a painting by the Spanish artist, 
Beltran-Masses, whose recent exhibition in 
London created an extraordinary sensation, 
is a prominent decorative feature. 

Finally, the principal bedroom. The 
furniture is in cream-colored sycamore, re- 
lieved with brilliant jade green lacquer, and 
includes two serviceable fitted wardrobe 
cupboards. There is a brown carpet, and 
the walls and ceiling are in semi-matt prim- 
rose oil paint. The bedspread and the uphol- 
stered chair are in a modernist damask 
showing tones of silver-grey and green. 

BASEDEN BUTT. 


side appear like windows of engraved glass, due to curtainings of embroidered voile 
which hang on the showroom side of the windows and create an interesting mellow- 


ing of the sunlight. 


AN ENGLISH APARTMENT IN MODERN ART STYLE 
(Continued from page 120) 


But the use of stairfless steel shown in this dining room 
is more unusual and original. The idea of the bent steel 
tubular furniture is really an importation from the 
Continent. 

The dining table is also interesting. The walnut 
top is very handsomely figured, and three extra leaves 
for extending the table have been provided. They are 
made to fit into the center of the table between the 
two steel supports, but their chief interest is in the fact 
that the figure of their timber has been made to match 
up perfectly with the table itself. When 
any or all of the leaves are inserted the 
figure of the wood joins up perfectly and 
there is no apparent break in the pattern 
at any point. This is a job which called for 
considerable--skill on.the part of the ply- 
wood veneer cutter and matcher up. It has 
been carried out very successfully. 

Indirect lighting is used in the dining 
room, where rows of lamps are concealed 
behind three beams, the intervening ceil- 
ing space being covered and painted in 
warm cream oil paint, which gives a good 
reflecting surface. The drawing room is lit 
by means of small standards and a central 
ceiling pendant in crystal glass engraved 
with a modernist decoration of moths in 





View of the Waverly chintz display room at F. Schu- 
macher & Co. The room is finished in varnished deal and 
the panelings conceal the samples carried on shelving. 
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A DECORATIVE TIP ABOUT WALL PAPER 
(Continued from page 111) 

We trust that it will not be many years before 
good papers will be more widely distributed than they 
now are. Manufacturers already realize that the pros- 
perity. of the wallpaper industry depends upon its 
product being thought of as a decoration rather than 
as a covering. And when the public and the bulk of 
the distributors achieve this same viewpoint, the deco- 
rator will be able to acquire the wallpaper he desires as 
easily as he acquires any other decorative adjunct. 

Until then, however, we urge the decorator not 
to forego the beauties of wallpaper merely because in 
a few instances they are difficult to obtain. There is no 
substitute for a perfectly papered wall. 








GIRALDA ROOM IN THE 
TOWER OF THE RONEY 
PLAZA HOTEL AT MIAMI 
BEACH 


Decorated by Richard Plumer, Miami. See text 
on page 124. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 















CORNER OF A LIBRARY 
DECORATED BY HERTS 
BROS. CO. OF NEW YORK 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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Three interesting prints now on display in the wholesalers’ show- 
rooms. At the left, shown by Lucas & Moslard. Top right, by 


Michael Marx & Co. Bottom, by Henri Lavallard. 


MARKET OFFERINGS 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Wurm H. Lonmann, who deals in draperies and 
upholstering, Pittsburgh, Pa., has removed to 119 
Ninth Street. 


B, Sausiac & Son, INC., were incorporated recently 
for $100,000. The incorporators were Ernest B. 
Saubiac, Robert P. Coutard and Robert P. Coutard, Jr. 


AFTER September 1st the Philadelphia office of the 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. will be located at 1616 
Walnut Street, where they will occupy larger space. 


THE Pollock-Huston Co., manufacturers of Wilton 
carpets, Philadelphia, announce that they have dis- 
continued manufacturing. 


THE firm of Dinan & Hall Company, Inc., has been 

changed to Dinan, Hall and Max, by the admission 
of Abe Max, and the firm have taken quarters at 261 
Fifth Avenue. Their lines at present include damask 
and light-weight yard goods. 


ON Jury 21, at 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 

the S. P. Brown Co. will hold their Buyers’ Meet- 
ing and semi-annual convention, which will be attended 
by the buyers and managers of their various depart- 
ments throughout the country. 


ONTINUED growth of the business of the Edna F. 

Leonhardt Studios, of Philadélphia, designers for 
all textile fabrics, has necessitated the removal of their 
studio to new and larger quarters at 950 Drexel Build- 
ing. They were formerly at 328 Chestnut St. 





NEW IMPORTATIONS OF LOUIS B. DOYLE 
> ae COS. SRG: rE 

[‘ THE new showrooms of L: B. Doyle & Co., Inc., 

at 238~-East Forty-fifth Street,--Mr. Doyle has 
achieved a collection of. imported ‘antique and semi- 
antique furniture from England: and from France 
which should be’ of: interest. to ‘all. decorators whose 
clients prefer furniture of this type rather than the 
factory-made pieces of today. 

Mr. Doyle’s collection embraces a great number 
of English and’ French’ pieces, all taken’ from the 
homes of well-to-do people, and all, when offered as 
antiques, authenticated. Thé reproductions, or, as we 
have called them,.semi-antiques, are equally’ fine pieces 
made from thirty :to seventy: years ago, and follow 
in correct detail the originals from which they were 
copied. 

In order to facilitate his buying and be assured 
of weekly’ shiprnents of material of. this sort, Mr. 
Doyle has. appointed experienced buyers in England 
and France and other’ European countries to keep 
track of the market and buy. up for him important 
pieces, as offered. 

Besides furniture there is on display in the new 
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A decorated satinwood cabinet, a recent 
importation by L. B. Doyle & Co., Inc. 


showrooms a splendid collection of antique fabrics, 
including tapestries, brocades, wall hangings, piano 
scarves, church vestments, etc. Some of these are 
museum pieces, but others, while quite as beautiful 
and interesting, are within the purchasing power of 
the average well-to-do home owner. 


LUXAIRE LACE IN WILKES-BARRE LINE 

Tue Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. Depart- 
ment of Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc. 
are featuring distinctive filet and novelty 
nets. These are to be had in a variety of 
the season’s lovely colors, such as burnt 
orange, dark green, Nile green, light blue, 
rust, heliotrope, yellow, sun-tan, and peach. 
They are in various grades and are 36 to 45 
inches in width. Imitation Gossamer is an- 
other of their interesting numbers. This 
material is shown in charming colors, 
which makes it especially appealing for 
drapery use. This also is 36 to 46 inches 
in width, and is being displayed in both 
plain and fancy weaves. It may also be had 
in rayon, which gives a fascinating lustre 
to the material. Coarser Gossamers, in 
squares of one-half and one-quarter inch, 





A corner of the showroom of Hugo Blumenthal, New York. 
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are an original offering in curtain material. This 
comes in spider weave, and is 40 inches in width. Fine 
Gossamers, 36, 46 and 54 inches wide, with attractive 
backgrounds of polka dots and fancy weaves, make an 
attractive display in the finer grades of quality net 
curtains. These fancy filets and Gossamers are made 
up both in cotton and rayon, plain ground rayon, rayon 
in squares with parallel lines, and fancy rayons, in 
exquisite colors, which give a new and fanciful appear- 
ance to these alluring drapery fabrics. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER IN NEW HOME 
J}foRMAL announcement was sent to the trade concern- 
ing the official opening of the new building of John- 
son & Faulkner on June 30th, at which time the major 
part of the firm’s new premises were in operation. 

The new building, at 43 East Fifty-third Street, 
which we have already described, is a modern structure 
in every particular. On the street floor there is pro- 
vided an exceedingly spacious showroom carpeted in a 
neutral gray carpet, with special wing display racks 
around the three walls. 

On the second floor, also devoted entirely to show- 
room purposes, there is a still further equipment of 
wing-display fixtures, with duplicate samples for dis- 
play groupings, comfortable settees for customers, all 
carrying an atmosphere of restful seclusion with such 
an amplitude of space that several customers or groups 
of customers can be served at the same time without 
confusion or interference. 

Higher up in the building there are also special 
display rooms for out-of-town customers, in each of 
which complete sample lines are carried, and in 
these, which are separated from each other, and also 
separated from the balance of the floor on which 











they are situated, the ut- 
most privacy can be ob- 
tained. 

Throughout the equip- 
ment of the entire building 
there has apparently been 
the thought of a studied 
efficiency of service rather 
than an attempt to create 
an elaborate sales environ- 
ment. This is exemplified 
with all the arrangements 
in regard to handling orders 
in the various stock sample 
rooms, and in the disposi- 
tion of the cutting tables in 
relation to the stocks they 
are to serve. Each cutting 
table is situated between 
two rows of shelving carry- 
ing stock, and the cutter at 
each table, as orders come to him, is responsible only 
for the handling of that part of the order which relates 
to the stock in adjacent shelving. These cutting sec- 
tions are so planned that they surround the assembling 
department, to which all orders come for inspection 
and ultimate shipment. 

A spiral conveyer from floor to floor, with special 
switching arrangement which permits bundles to be 
delivered at any desired floor, carries the assembled 
orders to their ultimate destination in the shipping 
room. The carrier performs a similar service with 
reference to incoming stock, which is checked and 
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A view of the ground floor at Johnson & Faulkner’s. 


delivered at the floor upon which each particular type 
of fabric is carried. 

There are also private buying rooms and the vari- 
ous private offices and the general accounting depart- 
ment. Each particular section of the business, from 
the president’s office down through every department, 
has been located with particular reference to its 
accessibility from every other department, and its 
convenience to the business as a whole. 

Throughout the building furniture, floor coverings, 
lighting fixtures and stock compartments, maintain an 
architectural simplicity that is dignified and in quiet 
harmony 
with the 
character of 
the mate- 
rials offered 
for sale. 

This 
building, a 
culmination 
of month 
of planning, 
is that type 
of an ideal 
business 
environment 
which only 
the special 
construction 
of an entire 
On the _ second 
floor in Johnson 


& Faulkner’s 
new quarters. 
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New in the line of the Comfy Mfg. Co. 


building and its complete occupancy by a single firm 
could make possible. 


STEINER DECORATIVE ART STUDIO ADDS 
NEW DEPARTMENT 
A NEw department has just been added by the Steiner 
Decorative Art Studio, New York, which will make 
up draperies for the trade, 
doing everything from the 
measuring, up through the 
embroidering and hanging. 
This department is under the 
supervision of Eugene E. 
Kahn, who has had many 
years of experience in this 
work. 
A new item just added 
to this company’s line is a 
combination bridge 
table holder and 
screen which pro- 
vides a decorative 
hiding place for a 
bridge table. To all 
appearances, the 
screen, which 
stands upright on 
a base, is purely a 
decorative piece, 
but by unlocking 
the back, the bridge 
table is released. 
Mr. Steiner has 
applied for a patent 
for this invention. 





Left, a number new in 
the line of R. Haboush & 
Bro. Right, a grouping in 
the showrooms of the 
Wagner Furniture Co. 
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One of the latest cushions shown by the Trisales Co. 


ANOTHER CHICAGO EXHIBIT FOR AUGUST 
QN THE heels of the Chicago Lamp Show, ending 

July 18th, the Eastern Manufacturers’ and Im- 
porters’ Exhibit opens also in the Palmer House, for 
two weeks, ending August Ist. 

Instead of having the usual intervening period 
between the two shows George F. Little, manager 
of both exhibits, has planned an immediate open- 
ing of the second showing for the convenience of 
visiting buyers. 

This exhibit, which will occupy two floors of 
the hotel, will have on display a wide range of im- 
ported and domestic. wares, such as: china, pottery, 
glassware, lamps, pictures, metalcraft, leather goods, 
and oriental novelties offered. There will be over 200 
exhibitors. 














NEW FABRICS IN SALZMAN & KLINGER LINE 
GALzMAN & KLINGER, specialists in nets, are featuring 

in their new line figured, Grecian, silk Brussels, and 
point d’esprit. The illustration at the center left below 
shows one of their figured nets. These materials are 
especially interesting in their new treatment as a deco- 
rative drapery used with a tailored panel. This gives 
both a colorful note, obtained in the figured net, and a 
tailored effect, gotten from the panel. This use of 
pastel and figured nets as decorative drapery is one of 
the season’s original innovations. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. SHOWING NEW FABRICS 
QkzicinaL and colorful Spanish types of Monterey 
Razook.are being shown by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
This material may be had in a number of interesting 
patterns. 50-inch reversible beltaps are also among 
their new numbers. Hollywood net is especially suit- 
able as casement material, and is being featured in 
Tiffany diagonal stripes. Solid colors in chenille, made 
on fancy warps and termed “Chenille Telgas,” make 
a brilliant showing. These chenilles are also being 
made up in soft pastels. A mixture of chenille and 
Kapock makes an attractive 45-inch casement net, 
known as Oriental Burmah. A new bathroom material, 
suitable for shower-bath curtains, and which may be 
had in all of the lovely pastel shades, is 
being shown, and is known as Aquapruf- Ri 
Kapock Sumah. Their attractive num- | 
ber, Sunback, is a hand-drawn casement 
material which may be had in all the 
attractive colors. French tapestries for 
upholstery are being shown in many 
shades, and French broche damasks make 
interesting decorative fabrics, and are 
among their popular new numbers. 





(Illustration at top) 

A crewel-work drapery from the line of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., made of in several colors 
and patterns. This material is 50 inches wide. 
It is to be split between the borders, allowing 
2% yards to each pair of curtains. Each piece 
provides six pairs of curtains. 


(Illustration center right) 

A gen linen shown by F. A. Foster & 
Co., Inc. This material achieves a sampler 
effect, giving it a decorative appeal for use 
with antique furniture. 


(Illustration at center left) 

A figured net from the line of Salzman & 
Klinger, This material is especially interesting 
because of the shadowed effects obtained. 


(Illustration bottom left) 

Distinctive linen displayed by the Glendale 
Linen Co. It is 32 inches in width, and may 
be obtained in the season’s newest colors against 
seven different grounds. 


(Illustration bottom right) 

One of the new and colorful fabrics dis- 
Played by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. This mate- 
rial comes in a number of interesting patterns, 
and is particularly adaptable to decorative 
schemes requiring fabrics, of definite design, 
and of a Spanish type and-color. 
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FRANCIS A. BRUNER, INC. IN NEW QUARTERS 
‘THE new mill of Francis A. Bruner, Inc., which they 

are now occupying, is situated on K Street and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, and may be described as 
“more than modern.” It is a four story building of 
concrete and_ brick 
construction, con - 
taining over 50,000 
square feet of floor 
space with full day- 
light and fully sprin- 
klered through- 
out. 

The height of 
the ceilings on all “ 
floors make this mill 
equivalent to a five- 
story building. The 
ground covers over 
an acre. 
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The Steiner Decorative Art Studio is showing an exquisite 

hand-painted, hand-embroidered panel. This material is made of 

Fabricoid, and is especially decorative for stage and theatrical 

use. It may be had in beautiful color combinations, and is in 
line with the modern scheme of decoration. 


WESTERN DECORATIVE FIRM ASKS FOR SAMPLES 
Tue Robert M. Shipley Associates, operating as art 

consultants in the Fine Arts Building, Los Angeles, 
announce that they are in the market for various high 
grade decorative objects, including furniture, fine rugs, 
and fine fabrics, and would like to hear from the trade 
dealing in the better class of materials. 


WALES TEXTILE CO. INCORPORATES 

[t Is announced by the Wales Textile Co., of Mount 

Holly, N. J., that they have recently incorpo- 
rated their business with additional capitalization. 
John G. Nack is president, George C. Bozarth secre- 
tary, and Frederick Yost treasurer. This concern is 
completing an addition to its plant in a separate build- 
ing 31.6x 90 feet, in which a new office will occupy 
part of the space. 


RONKONKOMA WALL PAPER PLANT ENLARGES 
A NEw fire proof addition is being built by the Ron- 
konkoma Wall Paper Co., Inc., at their plant at 





The illustration at the right shows an interesting couch cover from the 
line of A. H. Jejizian, importer of Reryten prints and appliques. This 
is a quality print, of popular size, and may be had in any of seven 


attractive color combinations 
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Ronkonkoma, L.'I.. When completed the additional 
space will be used for re-arranging the present equip- 
ment. 

The new season’s line of this company which has 
been styled by Mr. Baeck, contains a variety of new 
ideas in designs, including ink embossed and engraved 
papers, all in thirty inch widths. 


NEW IN THE LINE OF LUTH & POWERS 

Srriacs in lovely pastel colors are being shown by 

Luth & Powers, Inc. These striaes are being com- 
bined with their frise fabrics to make pleasing uphol- 
stery materials for occasional chairs and handsome 
furniture sets. The frise fabrics being featured are 
in Austrian green, rust, henna and wine-red. These are 
50 inches in width. 

Another of their new numbers is a Jacobean rayon 
jacquard, with a bas-relief background. This fabric 
lends itself with grace to all drapery uses. It is styled 
in two distinct colors; in one the predominant tone 
is mahogany, and in the other the ruling colors are 
gold and Mediterranean green. 
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HINDUSTAN ART CO. IN LARGER QUARTERS 
THE Hindustan Art Co., Inc., moved to their spacious 

new quarters on July Ist. They now occupy the 
entire third floor at 315 Fifth Avenue. Here, in their 
large and airy showrooms, may be seen their new fall 
showings of India prints. 


INDO-PERSIAN FINE ART CO. SHOW WIDE SEAM- 
LESS INDIA PRINT 


Tue Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. are showing an at- 

tractive improved India print, which is seamless. It 
is 72 inches in width, and is available in three qualities. 
The beautiful color. combinations shown in this print 
make it especially appealing for use as wall or couch 
coverings. 


CURTAINS WITH CHENILLE APPLICATIONS 
SHOWN BY DAVID SCHWARTZ CO. 

[THE David Schwartz Co., Inc., have an attractive 

showing of unique chenille applications to their 
curtains, achieved by a new valeting process, resem- 
bling an embroidery. It is especially interesting on 
Celanese Ninon, taffetas, and nets. These casement 
materials and draperies are being shown with this 
chenille treatment in a variety of patterns and in ex- 
quisite colorings. In order to appreciate the artistic 
value of this original process it is only necessary to 
see it. 


A NOVEL WALL PAPER TYPE TO BE EXHIBITED 
BY NIAGARA WALL PAPER CO. 

QvyE of the novelties to be introduced by the Niagara 

Wall Paper Co. at the forthcoming convention this 
month is the “Niagara Spray” effect appearing on some 
of their new designs. Inspired by nature’s curtain 
spray that veils Niagara Falls, this unusual effect is 
treated either as a background, overlay, or fill-in for 
foliage designs. In some cases the Niagara spray is 
treated in the modernistic block manner, covering the 


A new print being shown by Rudolf Lesch. 
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A cottage set new in the line of the ~ 
Belgrade Curtain Co. . 


design in colors harmonizing, with the pattern. Then 
again it is used as an all-over veil to-soften the sharp- 
ness of figures.. The,spray papers may be had either in 
embossed or’ plain designs. 

They will’ introduce a new. engraved line in tiling 
and Dutch delftware design which is water resistant. 
These papers are especially suited for breakfast rooms, 
nurseries, and bathrooms. 

There are also many interesting new swirl em- 
bossed papers in both narrow and wide widths, and a 
variety of plaster. effects, in the 30-inch width. 


CONCERNING THE READY-MADE DRAPERIES OF 
* PAROMA TEXTILE, INC. 


THE new ready-made draperies manufactured by 
Paroma Textile, Inc., affiliated with Art-In-Linens, 
Inc., at 20 W. 22nd St., are now made to. match com- 
plete bedroom sets in silk taffeta, moire silk, and other 
suitable fabrics. 
A new feature of these draperies i is the stiff buck- 
ram band at the top of each valance unit which can be 
easily slipped over any.curtain rod. Thus any of the 
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valances can be adapted to various window widths, 
or they can be hung on groups of two and three 
windows. 

Paroma Textile, Inc. are equipped to make up 
these new draperies in any type of fabric or any style 
of design required. 

These draperies have been well received by the 
drapery departments and contract departments of the 
leading local department stores and many of the buy- 
ing services for the out-of-town retail stores have 
considered the idea sufficiently novel to send out cir- 
culars to their buyers concerning it. 

Some of the drapery workrooms have placed 
orders for complete sets made up after théir own 
design, using them wherever possible as time savers. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD CO. ADD FIVE NEW FABRICS 
TO FLOOR COVERING LINE 

Tue Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company have added 

five new floor covering fabrics in the broadening of 

their lines with relation to weaves, designs and color- 

ings, to appeal to consumers of every class. Incident- 

ally also, there are several additions to practically every 
grade of the firm’s other well known lines, 

It would hardly seem to be possible that color, 
which, together with patterns, has always been the 
dominating characteristic of a floor covering, could be 
of greater importance this year than heretofore, and 
yet, strange as it may seem, the statement is made that 
color plays a more important part than heretofore by 
being brighter and clearer than in previous seasons. 

Amongst the new colors, apart from a consider- 
able increase in the reds, there are rich shades of 
sapphire blue, turquoise blue, tulip rose, gold, mist 
blue and corn. 

There are three new designs of distinctive period 
type, an eighteenth century English scroll design, a 
Jacobean effect, and a colorful early-American pattern 
with flowers and leaves on a black ground. 

In addition to the rugs, the carpet lines have been 
styled to tie in with the prevailing color schemes in 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, as well as with period 
furniture of the types most in demand today. 


1930, IN RETROSPECT 
(Continued from page 110) 


thing at lower cost was a copy or an original—a cheap 
imitation of shoddy weave and perishable color, or an 
article of intrinsic quality. 

All these various “isms” of intensive operation 
served only to pull down standards, never to build up. 

Even the stores that attempted to get some of 
this quality business through a department of Interior 
Decoration found their efforts stultified; by the time 
the customer had reached the Decorative Department 
through aisles of cheap plunders, mark-down stuffs, 
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and price appeals, she hadn’t. much confidence left 
in the aesthetic status of the establishment. 

Little by little these retailers lost not only the 
good will of the discriminative customer, but the good 
will of the manufacturer also. 

Here’s a sample of day by day experience: 

The buyer of cretonnes calls upon a New York 
salesman. 

“TJ want to know,” said he, “the price of this 
quality.” 

“Fifty-two cents,” said the salesman. 

_ * “Well, I’ll want to buy by the case. You know 
I belong to the XYZ Syndicate.” 

“By the case,” said the salesman, “it will be fifty 
cents.” 

“All right, send me one piece immediately, and 
hold the rest on order.” 

In other words, he wanted case price and reserved 
the right of ordering by the piece, involving possibly 
thirty shipments, thirty operations of bookkeeping, 
thirty separate expenses. 

Another man called and said flatly : 

“Now, I’m a member of such and such a group. 
I'll come in here and look at your goods. I’ll not see 
any of your salesmen. You can save the expense of 
a traveling man, but I want the benefit of that expense. 
Now figure it out and make me a new price on these 
goods.” And that’s almost a verbatim report of this 
demand. 

Price, price, always price! 

Many of the department stores, with all their 
great possibilities, failed utterly to appreciate public 
psychology. They simply committed business hari kari, 
and perhaps it was just as well that they did, for it 
left the trade in the hands of the better class houses 
with vision to sense the higher standards of aesthetics 
in home furnishings. 

And today, 1950, we look back and wonder at 
the ruinous systems they employed, and we find a re- 
turn of discriminative buying, capable salesmen, cap- 
tains at the helm with no interference from pursers 
and freight agents, stewards and factors, fully able to 
steer the course and avoid disaster. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF PERSONAL INTEREST 

Battery —L. C. Bailey, who recently assumed 
charge of the upholstery and kindred departments of 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., has resigned to take 
charge of the furniture, floor coverings, drapery and 
luggage department with Cohen Bros., Jacksonville, 
Florida. Mr. Bailey assumes the position made vacant 
by the resignation of W. J. Pitchford. 

Stone—Frank Mead Stone is now covering Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Boston and the East, 
also the decorative trade in the Metropolitan district, 
for Alfred L. Lasek. 











“IT COULDN’T HAPPEN TO ME!” 


ib SEEMS to be the most natural thing in the world for 
each of us to believe that there is something about 
ourselves that sets us definitely apart from the rest of 
the herd. We don’t know. what it is that makes us 
different, but we are dead sure that lots of the things 
we read about in the daily papers would never by any 
possible chance happen to us. 

We couldn’t fall for the flim-flam game that mulct 
our neighbors of their hard earned cash. We couldn’t 
get pinched in the stock market. Middle age couldn’t 
possibly find us becoming obese. We can always 
pick the winner in a political campaign, and so on; 
we flatter ourselves consciously (or unconsciously) by 
the knowledge that we are different. 

In fact, so sure are we of that immutable scheme 
of things by which certain inevitable results are deter- 
mined that once in a while when we make the discovery 
that each of us varies but slightly from the pattern of 
millions of other human units, it sets us considerably 
aback. Take for instance the increasing list of fatalities 
that result from automobile traffic, and we’re all sure 
to conclude that there are “a lot of people driving cars 
with definite deficiencies of sight, hearing, caution or 
common sense, who never ought to be allowed to drive 
a car,” and we naturally attribute most accidents to 
that type of individual whose actions we condemn. 

The State of Massachusetts has done itself a ser- 
vice and mankind in general a favor, by publishing the 
results of an investigation with reference to the cause 
of automobile fatalities in the state last year, as a 
result of their analysis of motor car accidents that 
have evolved two composite characters. For instance, 
the person who caused the majority of these accidents 
in 1929 answers to the following description : 
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“He was a physically perfect, sober, alert man, 
over 25 years old, who had driven an automobile for 
more than five years. He was driving a passenger car 
equipped with two-wheel brakes in perfect order, as 
was also his emergency brake. His lights and other 
equipment were in good condition. He was driving in 
broad daylight, between 6 and 7 p. m. on a beautiful, 
clear Sunday afternoon, proceeding straight ahead on 
a straight, smooth bituminous pavement, the surface 
of which was absolutely dry. There were neither 
obstructions on the highway nor to the driver’s view. 
On the other hand, there were no traffic lights and 
there was no traffic officer on duty. The location was 
a thickly settled residential district, yet the driver was 
moving at-more than 25 miles an hour. He was going 
too fast for existing conditions and was to blame for 
the death.” _ 

The victim is identified by the committee, likewise, 
through a sfudy of the statistics, as follows: 

“He was a physically perfect, sober, attentive man, 
over 55 years old. He was crossing the street between 
intersections in the same district through which the 
‘killer’ happened to be driving. Aside from the fact 
that he did not attempt to cross the street at its inter- 
section, he was not otherwise at fault. He died of a 
fractured skull.” 

Thus, as we contemplate the fact that these de- 
scriptions would fit by far the highest, come pretty 
close to fitting the average out of any one hundred 
men. We cannot escape the conclusion that whatever 
the delinquencies or the frailties with which we may 
charge our neighbors, whatever we may think to be 
the causes of their successes or failures, cold statistics 
in this case point very definitely to the fact that as 
men go, the average type runs pretty close to the two 
composites here described, “even as 
you and I.” 


AN EXCEPTIONAL LONDON SHOW- 
ROOM 


E HAVE in the United States the 

finest and most effective whole- 
sale showrooms in the world. They 
don’t pay much attention to such 
showrooms in Europe, as a rule they 
are rather shabby. 

One of the exceptions is the 
showroom that has recently been 
opened in London by Arthur H. Lee 
& Co. It was inspired by Mr. Turner 
of the English headquarters who had 
visited America and gone back im- 
pressed with the average American 
sales floor. 





London showroom of Arthur H. Lee & Son. 
See text above. 





: 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF AMERICANA IN FURNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 96) 


It all started with the antique dealers. About 1889 
A. J. Crawford had a small antique place called “The 
Little Shop” on Thirty-first St.; a few years later he 
moved to Twenty-eighth St. and Fifth Avenue. Asher 
Lans, father of Arthur Lans, now president of The 
Bristol Co., was at 479 Fourth Ave.; Bowles and 
Morse and La Place were contemporaries. Charles of 
London had a floor on the northeast corner of Twenty- 
eighth St. and Fifth Ave. and was naturally the leader 
in the highest English types. 

Mr. Crawford was an Englishman and not only an 
antique dealer, but a producer, and he had many of 
his models copied by obscure cabinet-makers on the 
East Side. 

Arthur S. Vernay was in those days employed by 
Crawford and the pieces they produced in this country 
were highly creditable replicas of the XVIII Century 
cabinet work. 

By the beginning 0: this century we find Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co., listed in the New York Directory 
as upholsterers, Nathaniel Beam as a painter, Herts 
Bros. as cabinet-makers, with Hofstatter, Huber and 
Hayden indiscriminately grouped with Casiraghi, now 
the Albano Co., Henry Fuldner, Widdicomb and the 
J. K. Rishel Co., all furniture makers. 

Manufacturers were slow to take up the Georgian 
types, and those who made them, made them with 
hesitancy to supply a meager demand. 

Barnard & Simonds Co., of Rochester, was organ- 
ized in 1898, they were among the first to make the 
Georgian styles; Elgin A. Simonds was general man- 
ager. Gustave Stickley, the Stickley Manufacturing 
Co., and L. & L. G. Stickley were all of Syracuse, and 
associated more with the “Craftsman” spirit. 

At A. B. & E. L. Shaw’s in Boston, Mr. Bliss was 
head designer, as he is today, and Chester Greene, now 
New York selling agent and vice-president of the com- 
pany, was a boy in the drafting room. 

To be sure, M. Reichman & Sons started in 1863, 
the Hermann Furniture Co. in 1867, the Karpens in 
1880, Ferguson Bros., 1882, Marble & Shattuck in 
1886 ; the old firm of Steiner & Hirschfield were uphol- 
sterers ; the Aimone Co. were doing nothing but imita- 
tion bamboo furniture. 

sut most of these people at that date were looking 
for mass production, and mass production didn’t mean 
Georgian or Colonial. It meant a vast stock of un- 
related types; co-ordination and sympathetic relation- 
ship were little understood by the dealers and seldom 
practiced as they are today in even commercial stocks. 

Edward Nahon, who has done so much to popu- 
larize the Colonial types, started in 1905; the Charak 
Co. just twenty years ago; the Kaplan Furniture Co., 
a trifle earlier; the Kensington Co. about 1911. 
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By 1900 the old established firm of George C. 
Flint & Co. were going strong on imported French 
furniture. R. J. Horner had been upholstery buyer at 
Mills & Gibb, and had started a fine retail furniture 
business. He and John Wanamaker, in New York, 
were Flint’s most serious competitors. Few department 
stores were handling furniture. McGowan of Wana- 
maker’s was a heavy handler of better grade Grand 
Rapids products, the Royal Co., the Phoenix, Widdi- 
comb, the Grand Rapids Chair Co.—all with the 
French types predominating. 

But by 1900 W. & J. Sloane established a policy 
to get away from extraneous styles and push the Eng- 
lish with the proper environment. What the few deco- 
rators had frequently accomplished for a limited clien- 
tele the Sloanes proposed to do in a commercial way. 
With this object, therefore, of co-ordination, George 
Bosworth was engaged March 1, 1900 for the uphol- 
stery and“drapery departments and in 1901, Percy W. 
French came over from England to aid the organiza- 
tion with his knowledge of the English furniture 
traditions. 

Mr. French’s thoughts ran largely to Elizabethian, 
Queen Anne, William and Mary, but when Mr. Hun- 
gate, who had absorbed the Georgian spirit at Louis 
Tiffany’s, assumed charge as general decorator, the 
Georgian types predominated. 

As early as 1900, the late T. J. Palmer had been 
going abroad and buying English models for reproduc- 
tion, and from the very beginning of Mr. Hungate’s 
activities, Palmer & Embury made for the Sloanes 
many Georgian pieces. 

Schmieg & Co. opened up in 1908; they had been 
in business in London since 1903 under the name of 
Kotzian & Schmieg, now Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian. 

Harry Meyers, now conspicuous in English furni- 
ture, started in business in the last decade. 


T’s BEEN a wonderful epoch, this last forty years! 

It has been an epoch that has led to a better appre- 
ciation of interior decoration, not only Georgian, but 
Italian, French and Spanish, as distinguished from the 
clutter and accumulation of other days when the fur- 
nishings of a home were in the hands of cabinet- 
makers primarily interested in furniture, or uphol- 
sterers mainly interested in fabrics, or decorators who 
posed as advocates of stern and oppressive periods; 
and none of these forces had a comprehension of the 
co-ordination of details which would make for the 
popularizing and commercializing of art in the average 
home. 

And I take off my hat to the antique collector. 
While Europe is struggling in the effort to create new 
trade, new business, new taste, and attempting to force 
a New style that is artificial and without rhyme, reason 
or sentiment, we in America may be congratulated 
upon awakening to the beauty of the things that are old. 








THE UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF ASSOCIATION 
TOURNAMENT 


N JuNE 23rd and 24th the Upholstery Trade Golf 

Association held its first tournament for 1930, at 
the Canoe Brook Country Club at Summit, N. J. 

There was good weather and a large attendance, 
and much real golf talent was displayed. On the eve- 
ning of June 23rd the annual dinner of the association 
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was held, and at the annual election, which took place 
at the same time, Charles Stephens was elected presi- 
dent and Charles F. Havey, of Philadelphia, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The main trophy of the tournament, the Bomann 
cup, was won by Reggie Rollinson, who also won a leg 
on it two years ago, in 1928. 

The various eights were won by the following: 
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First eight: Reggie Rollinson, winner; A. D. 
Faxon, runner-up; second eight: Harry.:Lavine, by 
default; third eight: Douglas Hardy, winner; J, L. 
Miller, runner-up; fourth eight: T. A. Cawthra, 
winner; Mustard, runner-up; fifth eight: David S. 
Weiss, winner; Walter H. Eisenlohr, runner-up. 

The winners of the beaten fours were: 

First—Charles F. Havey, winner; W. J. McNab, 
runner-up ; second—P. Scherer, winner; R. C. Kelley, 
runner-up; third—H. J. Megargle, winner; F. T. 
Vilmer, runner-up; fourth—A. H. Gardner, winner; 
Chas. R. Stephens, runner-up; fifth — William R. 
Oehrle, winner ; J. G. Gifkins, runner-up. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisemients under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—Chicago resident salesman to cover that city and 
Middle Western territory with line of decorative embroid- 
eries. Address “A. Z.”, care The Upholsterer. 


TO INTERIOR DECORATORS: Young lady of refinement 
and good taste seeks position where her nine years of deco- 
rative experience and accuracy in execution of details can be 
employed to advantage. Address “Good Taste,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Experienced drapery road salesman with thor- 
ough knowledge of both printed and woven goods decorative 
fabrics, by reliable, large house distributing to the retail trade. 
Address “Decorative,” care The Upholsterer. 
CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED MAN, 3 years as manager and 
organizer, 5 years workroom practice, 5 years interior deco- 
rator, and 11 years salesman, desires new connections where 
ability and. responsibility are needed. Best of references. 
Address “Important,” care The Upholsterer. 
JOBBERS WANTED to handle well-known line of curtains. 
Several territories open. A splendid proposition. Address 
“Jobbers,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED MAN, acquainted for years with Pacific 
Coast trade, open for first-class mill connection. Residence, 
Los Angeles. Address “Los Angeles,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED CURTAIN MAN—nine years as superin- 
tendent, would like to make a change. Complete experience 
in buying, designing, and managing. Would be interested in 
manufacturing — retail or kindred line. Address “Curtain 
Man,” care The Upholsterer. 
FORELADY — with thorough knowledge of draperies, cur- 
tains, etc., seeks position as right-hand assistant to busy 
decorator. Address “Assistant,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Travelling position, representing drapery or lace 
curtain house. At present connected with large Eastern 
concern, through Middle West territory; largest cities; ex- 
tensive following; wide experience. Address “Travel,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, with car, calling on furniture manufacturers 
and upholsterers in New York, Brooklyn, New Jersey, New 
England, desires attractive upholstery line. Address “Uphol- 
stery,” care The Upholsterer. tree ee 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—A successful salesman of deco- 


rative interiors, with thorough technical education wanted 
for a large favorably known decorative establishment in 
Kansas City, Mo. Good surrounding territory. Give full par- 
ticulars, including education, experience, and sales ability in 
first letter. Address “Technical,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR — Young woman, experienced 

specialty shop work, drapery promotional sales, department 
store; thorough knowledge merchandising: retail, wholesale 
upholstery and drapery fabrics; splendid contact woman; 
thorough knowledge period furnishings; familiar Berkshire 
County, Mass., clientele; prefer Florida connection; can fur- 
nish competent workmen; address “Contact Decorator,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—all territories. Active drapery side- 

line. Give particulars, references. Replies confidential. 
Small samples. Address “Active,” care The Upholsterer. 
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AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN—large acquaintance among fur- 

niture manufacturers throughout the East, Metropolitan 
district, and Middle West, desires reputable line. Real pro- 
ducer; show good results. Address “Producer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER volume product has south- 
eastern States open on straight commission basis to desir- 
able manufacturer’s agent calling on furniture manufacturers, 
Headquarters in High Point, N. C. preferred; also Chicago 
and West. Address “Volume Product,” care The Upholsterer. 
WOMAN: Experienced in all phases of interior decoration, 
desires position either as stylist, decorator, or assistant 
buyer. Address “Stylist,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIROUS OF MAKING A CHANGE, salesman, now 
traveling for Eastern company, would like to connect with 
lace curtain, novelty curtain, drapery manufacturer, or kindred 
lines. Broad acquaintance with buyers throughout Middle 
West. Guaranteed results. Can furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address “Wide Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, wonderful following among furniture manufac- 
turers in New York, New Jersey and Brooklyn, thoroughly 
experienced, complete knowledge of upholstery fabrics, desires 
mill or jobbing connection. Personally acquainted with New 
York jobbers. Have own office if necessary. Address “Well 
Equipped,” care The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC CAPABLE DECORATOR, with ten years’ ex- 
perience in New York and Boston, desires to make a new 
connection where high-class furnishings are handled. Has 
styled home furnishings, bought lamps, and accessories, super- 
vised window display and floor arrangements in large specialty 
store. Best of references. Address “Business Stimulator,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY BUSINESS FOR SALE: Exclusive drapery 
shop established six years in good retail location in South- 
ern California. Well selected stock; fully equipped workroom. 
Other. interests out of city call owner away. Will sacrifice for 
quick deal. $5,000. will handle. Address “Quick Deal,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
BUYER FOR RUGS AND DRAPERIES is open for change. 
Not satisfied with present position. Employer knows it. 
Fifteen years’ experience in these lines. Consider any loca- 
tion. Address “Dean,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of his 
own high grade line for living room, dining room and bed- 
room, recently retired from the manufacturing business, 
offers his services to a few non-competitive manufacturers to 
style and design their lines and supervise production of their 
samples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean-Hicks Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
UPHOLSTERY MILL LINE wanted by salesman with wide 
acquaintanceship amongst leading upholstering furniture 
manufacturers and jobbers. Excellent sales ability; highest 
credentials as to respect and confidence amongst trade; a go- 
getter with record of earnings which are self-evident of past 
performances. Middle West territory covered, Ohio west to 
Minneapolis; residence, Chicago. Address “Live Wire,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN calling on interior decorators New Jersey and 
New York City desires additional line. Fabrics preferred. 
Address “Four,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, by shop 
doing home and commercial work in Metropolitan district. 
One who can estimate, cut, and direct help. Would consider 
partnership. Address “Shop,” care The Upholsterer. 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for ambitious young man or 
woman having some following, initiative, and savoir faire 
to share decorator’s attractive 57th Street Studio, New York, 
and grow into the business. Such intimate association demands 
highest credentials and insures perfect independence. No 
drawing account, but generous share of profits on all con- 
tracts secured. Answer until October first. Address “Deco- 
rator’s Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—Experienced in drapery 
and upholstery trade, to sell the products of a mill cen- 


--trally located, who’ spin, dye, weave and finish own fabrics; 


are manufacturing specialty fabrics for this trade. Commis- 
sion basis. State territory covered and experience. Address 
“Ferguson,” care The Upholsterer. gin 22 


INTERIOR DECORATOR and furnishings adviser, Amer- 
ican, Canadian and English experience covering twenty-six 
years, and accustomed to highest class decorative work, desires 
permanent connection with aggressive firm. Address “Thor- 
oughly Qualified,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN OPEN—upholstery fabrics; thoroughly experi- 
enced Greater New York, Pennsylvania, and New England 
States; also mill representative. Address “Eastern States,” 
care The Upholsterer. - 


